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of theorizing intolerant intellectuals as 
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with their phrase making jargon. 
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day before yesterday have been committed. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE TANK 
BRIGADE 
(Shade of Tennyson, forgive!) 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

Move like the scythe of Death 
Tanks, by the hundred. 

Boche bullets harmless glide 

Down from their metal hide, 

While from that steely Hell 

Showers of shot and shell 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 


Was there a Boche that stayed 
To see how they were made? 
Not when each Fritzie felt 
His hours were number’d. 
Theirs not to peek and pry, 
Theirs not to wonder why, 
Theirs but to sprint, or die. 
Straight to Berlin they fly, 
Huns by the hundred, 


Tanks to the right of them, 

Tanks to the left of them, 

Tanks back and front surround 
Fritz, Hans, and Herman. 

Rolling the wires straight, 

Onward they navigate, 

Crushing each creature that 
Smells like a German. 


What is that yellow streak 
In the dim distance? Speak! 
Is it a circus freak? 

Has Nature blunder’d? 
Hush! ’Tis the Kaiser’s kin, 
Trying to follow in 
Vain his retreating chin. 

Small blame you wonder’d. 


Honor the Tank Brigade! 

Honor the fleet that made 

Every last Boche afraid 
Prussia was sunder’d. 

End all this sin with them, 

Help us to win with them, 

On to Berlin with them! 
War-Lord, who blunder’d! 


—Vilda Sauvage Owens in the New York Times 
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FTER Eliza- 


ten years of trying to save, 
beth and I didn’t have a nickel laid away 
to show for all the many pay days that 


had come and gone. The best we could 
say was that most of the time we had managed 
to keep out of debt. 

Then one day we found out what was wrong. 
We discovered the secret of making each week’s 
salary go around, with something left over to 
put in the bank, 


We haven’t become misers. Haven’t cut down 
our scale of living. We indulge in more pleas- 
ures and amusements than ever before—and 
without that old guilty feeling that we are spend- 
ing money we can’t afford. And yet we are now 
saving over $15 a week, regularly as clockwork, 
on exactly the same salary that until recently 
was never enough, 

About the happiest day of our lives was when 
we made the deposit that brought our bank bal- 
ance up over the $500 mark. To people who 
have never had any trouble in saving, $500 may 
seem nothing to brag about. But in our cage, 
after ten years of being poor in spite of a fair 
salary, that small but steadily growing bank ac- 
count of ours looks as big as a house. 


It has given us a feeling of self-respect that 
we never knew in the days when we were always 
more or less strapped. For the first time in 
our married life, we've at last got a margin of 
safety between us and the poor- 
house. 

And best of all, we know that 
our present bank balance is only a 
starting point. We know that we 
have at last found the way to pro- 
vide for a home of our own and 
for a comfortable old age, instead 
ef always trusting to Providence. 
And incidentally, we get a whole lot 
more satisfaction out of the money 
we save than out of any money we 
ever spent, 


Depends on What You 
Spend and Not on What 


You Earn 


Looking back, I don’t think there 
has ever been a time when we could 
have been accused of downright ex- 
travagance or four-flushing. Yet 
it was always tight squeezing to 
make both ends meet. 

Elizabeth and I often talked it 
over. We realized that we were 








Whether You Have $500 a Year 
or a Week 


“How do they do it on his salary?’’ Probably you 
have often asked this question of yourself about this 
or that couple among your friends or neighbors. You 
know their income is smaller than yours; yet they 
seem to live just as well, and at the same time 
have a comfortable and constantly growing bank ac- 
count, while you barely manage to keep up with ex- 
penses. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book gives the 
answer. It makes good management easy. 

The secret is in the budget system—buying and 
spending according to a schedule instead of haphazardly. 
Whether your income is $500 a year or $500 a 
week or anywhere between, this book shows you how 
much you should save each week, and then almost 
automatically helps save i. for you-—-shows you what 
proportion of your income should go for rent, how 
much for recreation, how much in the bank, and so 
on with every item. Then every day it checks up 
and shows you just where you stand—watches over 
your money both before and after you spend it. 

It is laid out in columns that provide a daily 
record of every item of both income and outgo for 
four years—all you have to do is set down the 
amounts each day in the proper columns. No other 
writing required. No knowledge of bookkeeping nec- 
essary. Handsomely and durably bound in dark 
seal grain leather, semi-fiexible, 

Sent on approval—see coupon. 
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Putting any 
on Exactly t 


getting older every year, and that we were skat- 
ing on thin ice: It worried me when I thought 
of what might happen if I should be laid up with 
sickness, or if any other unexpected development 
should cut off my income. Then there were the 
kiddies, with nothing set aside for their educa- 
tion. And no permanent roof over our heads. It 
wasn’t a very pleasant outlook to think about. 

We to excuse ourselves by thinking that it 
was all a matter of income. But as I have since 
discovered, the size of one’s income has mighty 
little to do with it. It is the amount of out-go 
and not the amount of income that makes the 
difference between poverty and independence. If 
you can’t save on $1,000 a year, then you can’t 
save on $10,000 a year. 


Breaking $5 Bills Is What Kept 


s Broke 

My. experience is that it isn’t the big expenses 
that keep people down to their last dollar, but 
the little items. As I said to Elizabeth the other 
day, I can see now that it was breaking $5 and 
$10 bills that used to keep us broke. When it 
was a question of parting with a $5 bill or big- 
ger in one lump, we gave the matter a little 
thought. But once the bill was broken, we wera 
often careless with the change. That is where 
our money went—for little things that didn’t do 
us any good, A quarter or a dollar by itself 
doesn’t seem worth worrying about. But in the 
course of a year, these small amounts all added 
together soon run up into big ones. 


The President Sent For Me 


Our salvation came about through a little 
fatherly interest on the part of the President of 
the Company I am with. 

One day he called me into his 
office. “Carey,” he said, “we have 
decided that we need a Chicago 
branch. I am going to send Bates 
out there as manager. I have been 
thinking about giving you his job 
here—which means a bigger salary, 
of course. But instead, I have de- 
cided to give you some advice, and 
then wait and see what happens.” 

He paused a while, looking me 
straight in the eye; then  point- 
blank: “Carey, how much money 
have you saved?” 

I didn’t know just what he was 
driving at. Also I felt a bit 
cheap. But I owned up that my 
bank account was practically at 


zero. 

“That’s what I was afraid of,” 
the president answered. “Maybe 
you think I am getting too personal. 
But here is where it affects me. 
have noticed that the man who 
saves a little money as he goes along 
can always put a little more into 
his work than the fellow who is 
constantly “worrying about his per- 
sonal finances. If a man can’t save, he is al- 
ways in hot water. Sooner or later it is bound 
to hurt his work—bound to hold him back, and 
maybe stop his progress entirely. 

“Then again—if a man can’t manage his own 
pocket, how can he be expected to manage big- 
ger things in business? That job of Bates’ in- 
volves management. You are the logical man 
for the place—except for that one thing; you 
haven’t made a success of managing your own 
affairs. Now maybe I can help you. Suppose 
you tell me what seems to be keeping you poor?” 


Making it Easy to Save 


It was plain that the president was sincerely 
anxious to be helpful. But I had to admit that 
I didn’t know myself just what the answer was. 

“Well,”” he said, “perhaps I can tell you. 
Saving money isn’t half as hard as most people 
think it is. The trouble is they go about it 
wrong. The only practical way to get ahead 
is to have a definite system or schedule, and 
stick to it. Split your salary up into propor- 
tionate parts—so much each week for rent, so 
much for clothing, etc. In business we call it 
the budget system. It’s the only sound way. 

“The budget system shows you what you can 
afford and what you can’t—before your mone 
is gone, and not after it is too late. It elimi- 


This Couple Had Never Saved a Cent—Now 
in the Bank Every Week 


e Same Salary as Before. 


nates all that haphazard, hit-or-miss kind of 
spending that is keeping so many people in 
trouble. 

“Now I'll tell you what you do. I know of an 
almost automatic method for adjusting outgo to 
income, and for laying something aside each 
week. It is called the \Ferrin Money Saving 
Account Book. It shows you how to manage 
each week’s salary, so you’ll always come out 
ahead at the end of each week, month and year. 
It works just as well on a small income as on 
a big one. It automatically keeps track of every 
cent—always shows in advance just where each 
dollar should go, and also where it actually does 
go. It’s the best system for managing personal 
money matters I ever saw—so simple that a 
twelve year old boy or girl could use it; and 
takes only a couple of minutes a day. 

“T use it myself—or rather my wife does. The 
other night she showed me how this book has 
saved nearly $1,000 for her in the last six months 
—not by any skimping, but simply by keeping 
track of things and thus avoiding waste. 


4 Years of Help for 50c a Year 


“If I were you,” the president continued, “I 
would try this Ferrin Account Book at once. It 
will cost you only $2, and is laid out to take care 
of all personal and household affairs for the next 
four years. That makes the cost only 50 cents 
a year. On your salary it ought to save at least 
$600 to $800 a year, without any cutting down 
that you can feel. Then let me know how it 
works out, and we'll talk about that new job 
again.” 

Well, I got the boook. Elizabeth was delighted. 
Said she had no idea that money matters could 
be so simplified. For the first time in our lives 
we have learned how to manage. The big chief 
was right when he said that saving is easy if 
you go about it in a systematic way. 

Incidentally, when I show 7 my bank book to 
the chief a few weeks ago, I got my chance at 
Bates’ old job—and my pay has taken a jump 
of $1,000 a year. But we've learned our lesson 
—none of that old spend-in-a-hurry-and-repent- 
at-leisure this time on the strength of that raise; 
most of it is going into the bank, on top of at 
least $800 a year more that we have found we 
can save out of my former salary. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Book stops the leaks 
and wastes because it figures ahead and looks 
ahead from day to day and from one year’s end 
to the other—all with only two or three minutes’ 
attention a day. 

Even if it helps you save only a few dollars 
a month, it is still a mighty profitable invest- 
ment. In these days, every home should be on 
a business basis. Every dollar must be watched. 
If you don’t need it, Uncle Sam does. 


5 Days’ Free Examination—No 
Money Necessary 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is simplify- 
ing money matters for people all over the country—help- 
ing square up bills and debts—putting money in the 
bank for people who never before saved a cent. It will 
help you in the same way. We feel so sure of this 
that we offer to send you the book on approval for 5 
days’ free examination, so that you can see and judge 
for yourself. 

You don’t need to send us a single penny in advance 
—simply send your name and address on the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. Then after you look the 
over and see how it simplifies the problem of saving, 
you can either send us $2 in full payment and keep the 
book, or else return the book and there will be nothing 
whatever to pay. For your own good, mail the coupon 
today, then let the book speak for itself. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Corporatio 





nt 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 

Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book on Free Examination. 
5 days after receipt, or return the book. 


I will send you $2 within 
10-5-18 
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peace proposal was one of the most impressive ex- 

amples of instantaneous concurrent response by mil- 
lions of human beings to one specific provocation ever wit- 
nessed in human society. When we remember how divided 
the same people was upon all the issues of the war before 
we entered into it, and how reluctant many hundreds of 
thousands of well intentioned persons were to countenance 
American participation, the rapidity with which a solidarity 
of purpose to destroy German militarism was attained is 
comparable only to the swiftness with which thousands of 
cubic miles of moisture laden air rush into the vortex of a 
cyclonic storm when an energetic center is formed. If there 
are still misguided minds in the community who think that 
we ought to negotiate with the Central Powers, and by 
negotiation stop the war, they at least know now that they 
cannot stand up against the tempest of American deter- 
mination. 

Such tremendous power as this unity of purpose creates 
is a fact to be profoundly thankful for because it gives the 
double assurance that the war will be fought to a real de- 
cision, and that we are now safe, in the United States, 
against a serious hampering of our war activities by any 
of the fifty-seven or more varieties of the moral traitor 
who gives aid and comfort to the enemy as far as he can 
without getting himself sent to Atlanta or Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

It would be a silly bit of credulity, however, to believe 
that all of our moral traitors have suddenly become loyal. 
There is a considerable part of an army corps of men and 
women in the United States, not German, nor even of Ger- 
man blood, nor Sinn Feiners either for that matter, who are 
disloyal at heart but have camouflaged themselves with pro- 
fessions of loyalty and an elaborate outfit of hypocrisies. 
They have ceased to be dangerous if they ever were, but 
they are perhaps worth studying as curious exhibits in 
mental and moral pathology. 

Like all abnormal unfortunates they are victims of irre- 


CONVICTS IN. 


HE New Jersey plan to put convicts into essential 
war service and give them military training is a 
social experiment of real importance and it will be 
closely watched by students of criminology and penology, 
as well as by the military authorities. The plan has often 
been discussed, but never really tried. In every war thruout 
history individual convicts, and often a good many of them, 
have served in the armies, but no attempt has hitherto been 
made to utilize the entire convict power of a state under 
systematic and intelligent supervision. 
The plan proposed by Hon. Burdette G. Lewis, Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Correction of New Jersey, and ap- 
proved by the War Department will put the convicts of that 
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sistible obsessions and display a simple faith in childish 
trickeries. 

One of the most infantile of these is the subjunctive or 
the conditional mood. “If” we could persuade Germany that 
the Allies do not intend to eat her alive she might become 
a sweet and gentle neighbor. “If” the Allies would only talk 
things over in a frank and reasonable way with the Central 
Powers it might be possible to accomplish an infinitely more 
satisfactory settlement than can be won by the bayonet, 
and so on thru the whole world of birds that might be 
caught by putting salt on their tails. 

Another puerility is the “judicial mind” trick. Let us not 
forget, it is urged, that Great Britain, as well as Germany, 
has done many reprehensible things. In our denunciations 
of Kultur let us remember German efficiency and German 
music. If we don’t like German atrocities, let us recall old 
Leopold of Belgium and the wicked things he did on the 
Congo. In any case, let us never be precipitate, but stand at 
attention like the hungry ass between two equally distant 
and equally succulent bales of hay. 

A favorite pose is the attitude of intellectual caution. 
Scrutinize the Bolshevik documents. Some of them may be 
forgeries. Don’t believe all the dreadful things you hear 
about the crimes of Trotzky and Lenine. Remember that 
BoJshevism is a “religion.” Patiently examine all the evi- 
dences, avoid “hysteria,” and await developments. 

The hypocrisy that smears and sticks these trickeries to- 
gether like a mucilage is the sentimentalism of a “human 
brotherhood” which excludes from its emotional embrace all 
capitalists, intellectual aristocrats and bourgeoisie, but wel- 
comes to its heart the jail birds of all nations and races. 
This creed does not quite dare to proclaim itself boldly as 
anarchism, and its devotees imagine that they can maintain 
themselves as respectable members of society by picturing 
Christianity as piffle. 

We are sorry for these disloyalists camouflaged with !oy- 
alty, but in these days of tension they doubtless have a cer- 
tain value as a mipor diversion. 


SERVICE 


state at work in building roads and railroads, digging canals, 
ditching and drainage and agricultural labor. They will be 
subjected to instruction by institutional officers under the 
supervision of United States Army officers. Military train- 
ing will be a part of their discipline, and it is proposed that 
by good behavior and achievement they shall earn the right 
to go into the fighting forces; but since Army men usually 
oppose the placing of felons and misdemeanants indiscrim- 
inately with other troops, the Lewis plan provides for segre- 
gation in separate army divisions. 

If the experiment succeeds in New Jersey it will probably 
be widened to bring the entire convict man power of the 
nation, a force of about 400,000 prisoners, into war service. 
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This is an important item, on every account to be conserved 
if possible, but the Third Assistant Secretary of War, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, who has the matter under consideration, is 
wise in deferring decision until the results in New Jersey 
are known. 

The attempt will fail unless it can be kept out of the 
hands of sentimental humanitarians, whose first thought 
always is for the offender, and who as a rule care little for 
the welfare of law-abiding society. If Mr. Lewis’s plan is to 
be converted into practical success the first consideration 
will have to be the military utilization of men who have for- 
feited their freedom. Community safety will have to be re- 
garded next and the convict himself will have to take what 
sympathy and interest are consonant with these imperative 
requirements. 

It is a strange and absurd miscarriage of common sense 
when the least deserving and the least useful members of 
human society are comfortably lodged, abundantly fed and 
kindly cared for in absolute safety, while men of unselfish 
patriotism, exceptional intelligence and education are dying 
by tens of thousands to make the world free and humane. 
Mr. Lewis’s proposal is commendable if it can be carried 
out in a businesslike way with military strictness and free 
from Bolshevik doctrinairism. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


HILE we on our side of the Atlantic are assidu- 

ously cultivating a love for France as the founda- 

tion of a true entente cordiale, the French on their 
side are doing the same for us. Numerous books, articles and 
addresses are devoted to interpretation of American life 
and the eulogy of American institutions. One of the most 
enthusiastic and interesting of these friendly manifestations 
is the lecture on “The Land of Justice and of Wilson” by 
Maitre Henri-Robert, Bdtonnier of the Order of Advocates, 
and published in the Journal de l'Université des Annales of 
September 1, 1918. He gives an account of the peculiarities 
of American !aw and procedure enlivened by anecdotes of 
Lincoln, Choate and McKinley. He commends our practice 
of holding executions in private as better than the French 
way of making them a spectacle for the curious and vicious. 
Then he turns to the public and popular executions which 
in some years outnumber the legal and private ones &nd 
gives the following picture of the procedure of this form 
of American justice: . 








The criminal is arrested. He is conducted to the public square. 
The crowd that seized him assembles and deliberates. The magis- 
trates intervene. They endeavor to have the law respected. In the 
name of the law they demand that the criminal be delivered to 
them, promising speedy justice. The question is put to the crowd 
which has constituted itself a supreme tribunal. It never ac- 
quiesces in the demand of the magistrates. They are told to retire. 
They depart and the trial begins immediately. The witnesses 
for the prosecution and defense are heard. The president-elect 
addresses the crowd asking if any one will speak in favor of the 
accused. Sometimes there is found an amateur or a professional 
lawyer who extemporizes an appeal. He is listened to in silence. 
The question of condemnation is put to a vote and if it is affirmed 
the execution follows without a second’s delay. If it is a hanging 
the condemned man is launched into eternity. Voild quelle est la 
Loi de Lynch. (Vifs applaudissements.) 

In confirmation of this account the magazine publishes a 
half-page halftone from a photograph of an American 
lynching bee in which a jovial crowd have hanged upon a 
tree a German spy and strike promoter. 

Maitre Henri-Robert admits that lynch law might be 
called “barbarous, frightful, savage,” but he explains that 
it flourished in a scarcely civilized America and is tending 
to disappear, that it originated in race hatred and is en- 
couraged by the complications and delays of American court 
procedure. With all our faults he loves us still. His sole aim, 
as he says, is to inspire a greater love and admiration for 
this marvelous and incomparable people, idealistic and self- 
sacrificing, which is shedding its blood on French soil. He 
closes with a vision of an ideal Temple of Justice, in the 





center of which, in the place of honor, is installed the statue 
of President Wilson, the highest moral figure of the present 
time, the living incarnation of Honor and Justice. (Long 
and enthusiastic applause. The public demands with in- 
sistence the eminent speaker who is disrobing and does not 
reappear to receive the salutations.) 








THE SECRETS OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 


HE Bolsheviki have been hoist by their own petard. 

The Germans, by whose aid they were established, 

tricked and foiled them at Brest-Litovsk. The weapon 
of assassination which they employed against their oppo- 
nents is now turned against them. They tried to discredit 
the cause of the Entente Allies by publishing their secret 
documents, and now the Bolsheviki have lost their own _rep- 
utation thru the publication of their secret documents. 

With a calm and deliberate gesture, Uncle Sam unbuttons 
the inside pocket of his star-spangled vest—that same capa- 
cious pocket from which he drew the Zimmermann message, 
the spurlos versenkt note, and other private papers of the 
Kaiser’s—and takes from it a package of seventy documents 
from the archives of the Bolsheviki. Some of them are orig- 
inals or photographs of originals, initialed by Lenine and 
Trotzky and marked “confidential,” “private,” “secret,” and 
“very secret.” These documents Uncle Sam has had laid 
away in his pocket for the last six months, waiting for a 
suitable time to bring them out. 

In importance these Bolsheviki papers rank with the 
Lichnowsky memoir and the “secret treaties” of Petrograd. 
And like them, these are not so much “revelations” as con- 
firmations of what has been more or less confidently sur- 
mized by those who had followed the course of events. It 
was, for instance, well known that Lenine and Trotzky and 
other leaders of the Bolsheviki were, when the revolution 
broke out, brought by the German Government from Switzer- 
land in a special train to Berlin, and so sent on into Russia 
by way of Stockholm, and that they were abundantly sup- 
plied with funds, which of course could, only have come from 
German sources and could only be intended to serve German 
ends, namely, the demoralization of Russia and her elim- 
ination from the war. This also was the aim of the Bolshe- 
viki, for they hoped by demolishing the old régime to set 
up on its ruins a socialistic state. So the unholy alliance 
was consummated with the result that the Germans got 
what they wanted while the Bolsheviki failed to get what 
they wanted. It is only in fairy stories that one can make 
a bargain with the devil and get ahead of him. 

The documents published show that the German Govern- 
ment, from the start of the war if not before, was intriguing 
with the revolutionists to subvert the discipline of the Rus- 
sian army. A German bank circular (Document 57), dated 
November 2, 1914, says: “We are ready to support agita- 
tion and propaganda on the absolute condition that they 
will touch the active armies at the front.” On June 18, 
1917, Mr. Lenine’s account in Kronstadt was enriched by 
315,000 marks (61) and on September 8 by 207,000 marks 
(65). We are using numbers in parenthesis to identify the 
documents referred to. While the German Government was 
paying out 32,000 francs in Geneva for the publication of 
Bolsheviki socialist pamphlets (63), it was in Finland pro- 
viding funds and arms “for the undertaking of Comrade 
Trotzky.” The German socialists were implicated in the plot 
(4, 67) and Herr Scheidemann is as anxious as the German 
High Command “regarding the destruction of the traces of 
the business relations of the party with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment,” for the German Socialists “saw in the said com- 
munications a danger to the cause of world socialism.” No 
wonder! Herr Scheidemann on August 25, 1917, sends to 
Maxim Gorky 150,000 kronen for the support of his paper, 
New Life. Gorky, who was for a while at variance with the 
Bolsheviki, is now again supporting them. The version of 
this letter given out from Washington (67) is apparently 
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not so accurate as that previously published in the Ukrai- 
ian paper, Priasofski Krai. Germany is supposed to be hard 
up for ready money, yet the Reichsbank turns over to 
Lenine and Trotzky (8) the sum of $25,000,000 in gold to 
increase their propaganda in the south of Russia and 
Siberia. The investment paid. 

Not only are Lenine and Trotzky guilty of imposing 
shameful peace conditions upon their own country, but they 
also are responsible for forcing upon Rumania an equally 
onerous treaty. This they did, knowing that the purpose of 
it was to permit the Germans to begin in the spring the 
great offensive in France. All this is proved by the photo« 
graphed copy (37) of a letter from Joffe, the head of the 
Bolshevik delegation at the Brest-Litovsk conference, in 
which he says that General Hoffmann, the German military 
representative at the conference, “in the course of a con- 
versation with Comrade Trotzky twice hinted at the neces- 
sity of immediately beginning these war operations.” If 
peace could soon be made with Russia and Rumania—this 
was December 29, 1917—then, as General Hoffmann said, 
the German and Austrian chief command “will be in a posi- 
tion to take up their operative actions on the western front 
on a very large scale.” The Bolsheviki signed the peace 
treaty at Brest-Litovsk on March 3 and on March 21 Hin- 
denburg began his operations in France on so large a scale 
that he nearly brought disaster on the Allied cause. 

In accordance with the “confidential demand” of General 
Hoffmann, certain members of the Red Guard were charged 
with “the task of taking all measures for the deposing of 
the Rumanian King and the removal of counter-revolu- 
tionary Rumanian officers.” Trotzky arrested the Rumanian 
minister Diamandi and seized the Rumanian gold reserve 
in the Moscow Kremlin. Ambassador Francis and the other 
diplomats protested against this outrage on the law of 
nations, so Trotzky consented to allow Diamandi to leave 
the country by way of Finland, accompanied by an officer 
with secret orders to have him shot at the frontier. But 
Torneo, the frontier station, had been captured by the Fin- 
nish White Guards, so the Bolshevik officer bearing the 
letter was shot instead of the Rumanian minister. 

Orders for assassination are frequent among these docu- 
ments, altho the Bolsheviki had not then begun the whole- 
sale massacres against which President Wilson has just 
urged the united action of the world. In one (40) the Bol- 
shevik counter-espionage staff in connection with the Ger- 
man Intelligence Bureau resolves “to take the most decisive 
measures, up to shooting en masse, against the Polish troops 
which have submitted to the counter-revolutionary and im- 
perialistic propaganda.” We also (42) see the Bolsheviki 
offering “twelve rubles a day with an increased food ration” 
—expenses paid by Germany, of course—for men to form 
“two companies, one from the best shots for the shooting 


-of officers of regiments; the other of Letts and Lithuanians 


for the theft of food reserves in the places where the Polish 
troops are situated. Various local peasants have also agreed 
to attack the regiments and exterminate them.” This ought 
to encourage recruiting in our newly formed Polish legion. 

But the German plans for murder and theft often went 
wrong thru Russian inefficiency or perchance soft hearted- 
ness. Thus we find (35) Major von Boelke, alias Schott, 
registering a complaint with Lenine because “the talentless 
activity of scout Tulak paralyzed” his plans and because 
“the agents sent by order from Petrograd to kill Generals 
Kaledine, Bogaevsky and Alexieff were cowardly and un- 
enterprizing people.” 

The Bolshevik documents reveal the reasons for various 
acts of our Government and others which have been criti- 
cized by those who did not understand the circumstances. 
For instance, they abundantly justify the occupation of 
Vladivostok. On January 14, 1918, the German High Sea 
Command applies to the People’s Commissars, that is, the 
Bolshevik leaders, to arrange to ship three German sub- 
marines, disassembled, by rail to the Pacific as soon as 
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peace was concluded between Germany and Russia (23). 
It seems strange that the Germans should have conceived 
this scheme possible, for on that same date the Petrograd 
papers reported that three Japanese cruisers had arrived 
at Vladivostok and landed 4000 men. The German General 
Staff also proposed (28) to get together all the “commer- 
cial boats, auxiliary cruisers and transports” that may be 
sent to the Pacific Ocean in order “to form a powerful com- 
mercial fleet flying the Russian flag” “for the purpose of 
opposing the American-Japanese trade.” According to an- 
other “very secret” document (22), orders were sent by 
wireless from Kiel for the German agents at Vladivostok 
to load several steamships with goods and persons desig- 
nated by them and despatch “as directed to ports of the 
United States, Japan, and the British colonies in eastern 
Asia. The object in sending the ships is to carry to enemy 
countries agents, agitators and agents-destructors.” San 
Francisco and Portland please copy, so the people there may 
be prepared to give a proper reception to any of these agents 
of destruction on their arrival from Vladivostok. Our offi- 
cers who have just been sent there will also be interested 
to learn (29) that on March 9 last nine German agents 
were appointed “for watching and if necessary attacking 
the Japanese, American and Russian officers who may com- 
mand the expeditionary forces in eastern Siberia.” They will, 
for instance, find one Staufacher lying in wait for them in 
Panoff’s house, Vladivostok. When they get to Harbin they 
will find Herr Kuzberg in the very office of the Chinese East- 
ern Railroad by which they cross Manchuria. And when 
they reach Irkutsk they should be wary of passing Zhin- 
zheroff’s drug store, for Herr Deze is posted there for the 
purpose of “watching and if necessary attacking” them. 
This man Deze, by the way, is one of the persons designated 
in Document 9 from the Reichsbank of Berlin on January 
12, 1918, “to think out a plan for carrying off the Japanese 
and American war materials from Vladivostok to thé west.” 

These are only a few of the amazing and appalling revela- 
tions of these documents. To appreciate them they must be 
studied in their entirety. Edgar Sisson deserves great credit 
for having obtained and annotated them. The first that the 
western world knew of the existence of such evidence was 
thru the publication of some of the papers abstracted from 
the Bolshevik archives in the Petit Parisien of February 5 
and 6, a better version in places than Mr. Sisson’s. At that 
time they met with considerable incredulity and some criti- 
cism on the ground of discrepancies and inherent improba- 
bilities. We did not find in the points raised sufficient reason 
to question their genuineness, and our belief in them is con- 
firmed by this more extensive and better authenticated col- 
lection. 

But to say that they are authentic is not to say that they 
are true. There are numerous inaccuracies and incoheren- 
cies, possibly due in part to imperfect translation. They are 
written by liars to liars, and naturally are not free from 
falsehood. We do not, for instance, believe the statement 
twice repeated as “undoubted” and based on “exact infor- 
mation” that the American Government financed General 
Kaledin in his attempt to restore the monarchy. But such 
lies contribute to the truthfulness of the picture, and we 
do not believe that Lenine and Trotzky have any grounds 
for a libel suit, however black they are painted. John Reed 
says that they sent, on the eve of signing the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, a telegram to President Wilson asking him to help 
them save Russia from Germany, and they complain that 
they received no answer. If that is true, we need not be 
surprized at the lack of response to their appeal, for the 
President already had in his hands the proof of their du- 
plicity. The wonder is that he could bring himself a month 
later to send to the Bolshevik congress at Moscow such a 
cordial and sympathetic message to the Russian people. But 
the President is able in the case of Russia as well as Ger- 
many to make:a distinction between a tyrannical govern- 
ment and a victimized people. 








For the second time in 
the war against Turkey 
British persistency has 
overcome British incompetency. The first 
Mesopotamian campaign came to a dis- 
astrous close in the surrender of the 
army at Kut-el-Amara. But a second ex- 
pedition, under better management, 
more than retrieved the failure, and 
now the British hold Bagdad. 

The first Palestinian expedition, un- 
der Sir Alexander Murray, collapsed 
unexpectedly at the gates of Gaza. But 
the second attempt, under General Al- 
lenby, has achieved a glorious victory 
and now the British hold the Holy Land 
from Beersheba nearly unto Dan. 

Following out the idea of Kitchener’s 
Sudan campaign, that the desert can 
be overcome only by the railroad, a line 
was laid across the peninsula of Sinai 
from Egypt to Palestine. Not being 
able, like Moses, to command a miracu- 
lous water supply while campaigning in 
this region, a pipe line was laid all the 
way thru the desert. A bridge over the 
Suez canal completed the connection. 

With such backing the forces of Gen- 
eral Allenby were able to overcome the 
enemy on the Gaza-Beersheba frontier 
and to take Jerusalem and Jericho. 
When the need came for men in France, 
most of the European and the veteran 
Indian troops were withdrawn and their 
places taken by fresh Indian levies. But 
even with these new and depleted 
forces General Allenby wiped out two 
Turkish armies and conquered Samaria. 
If the Ottoman forces are as weak and 
demoralized as they appear to be he 
may be able to continue his advance 
up to Damascus and perhaps ever to 
Aleppo. At that point the Palestine 
railroad running north meets the lines 
running east from Constantinople and 
west from Bagdad, and here it was pro- 
posed that the British coming up the 
Tigris from Bagdad should join the 
British coming up the Jordan. But 
neither party has hitherto been able to 


The Conquest 
of Palestine 
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BRITISH VICTORY IN PALESTINE 
General Allenby attacked the Turks from the 
south by infantry on his right while the cavalry 
on his left swept up the coast and down thru 
the plain of Esdraelon. The ports of Haifa and 
Akka (Acre) have been taken. The Turks east 
of the Jordan are beset by Arabs and British. 
A drive up the railroad to Damascus may be 

the next move 

reach the rendezvous because the 
collapse of Russia gave the Turks an 
opportunity to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the British. Now, however, we 
may surmize that the Turkish power 
has been greatly weakened thru the in- 
ability of the Germans to supply them 
with officers and munitions as formerly. 

In this campaign the British have 
been actively assisted by their new ally, 
the King of Hedjaz. The Arabs, tho 
nominally under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, have never been reconciled to 
his rule, and they have seized occasion 
of the war to establish with the 
aid of the English a quasi-independence 
which, if the Allies win, may prove per- 
manent. The Hedjas railroad, running 
south from Derat to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, is under their con- 


trol, and while the British under Allen 
by have been advancing northward 
along the west side of the Jordan, th« 
Arabs under the King of Hedjaz have 
kept up with them on the east side of 
the river, and by smashing up the rail- 
read about Derat have cut off the Turks 
from their base at Damascus. 


When the British, Aas- 
The Battle of tralian and Indian 
Armageddon horsemen charged across 
the plain of Armageddon they inflicted 
a decisive defeat upon the Turks which 
may result in the elimination of Asia 
from the war. The 7th and 8th Otto- 
man armies were completely crushed 
and over 40,000 prisoners captured. 
General Allenby’s feat is unique in the 
present war, an enveloping action by 
cavalry on a large scale. The Indian 
lancers galloped against machine guns 
and speared their gunners. The Aus- 
tralian light horse sabered the Turks 
in the trenches. One regiment of cav- 
alry rode seventy miles in two days. 
The Indian and Irish infantry marched 
twenty-one miles in twelve hours. The 
fugitives were pursued to the banks of 
the Jordan by airmen, and those who 
succeeded in getting across the river 
fell into the hands of the Arabs. 
General Allenby’s strategical scheme 
was brilliantly conceived and executed 
without a flaw. The Turkish 7th and 
Sth armies, said to number 100,000 
men, occupied the hills of Samaria. 
Their left was protected by the Jordan, 
while their right rested on the Mediter- 
ranean coast above Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa. According to the plan of attack 
the British infantry were first to engage 
the enemy in the hills west of the Jor- 
dan, while the cavalry were to drive up 
thru the plain of Sharon on the coastal 
side. The troops were brought up se- 
cretly by night and hidden in orange 
and olive groves by day. The superior- 
ity of the British in the air prevented 
the enemy from discovering these prep- 
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International Film Service 


THE MARINES IN VLADIVOSTOK 


left to right along the curb are the soldiers of Japan, America, Great Britain and the Czecho-Slovaks, united in Vladivostok to resist Ger- 
tn gh A Russia. A company of British marines is.marching thru the street; in the background is the headquarters of the Czecho-Slovaks 
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arations. The battle began on Septem- 
ber 18 by the Welsh, Indian and South 
African infantry, who marched in the 
night into the hills between the Jordan 
and Nabulus (the Shechem of Abra- 
ham’s time). Altho the country here is 
exceedingly difficult to traverse, since 
it consists of rocky hills and deep ra- 
vines, the British succeeded during the 
next three days in gaining the entire 
left bank of the Jordan and so cutting 
off the Turks from any chance of es- 
cape to the other side. 

Meantime the English yeomanry, In- 
dian cavalry and Australian light horse 
on the British left wing had broken 
thru the enemy’s line and pushed rap- 
idly northward until they had crost the 
railroad leading to the port of Haifa. 
Then swinging eastward they took 
Nazareth and cut the railroad junction 
at El Afule. One detachment went on 
to the Sea of Galilee, while the main 
body of the British cavalry swept south 
from Nazareth thru the plain of Es- 
draelon or Armageddon and attacked 
the Turks in the rear. They were now 
practically surrounded and those wha 
did not surrender were cut to pieces by 
the aeroplanes. In one day the Britisa 
airmen dropt over eleven tons of bombs 
and fired 66,000 rounds from machine 
guns at low altitude on the retiring en- 
emy. The locomotives, trains and stores 
were captured complete. The German 
commander-in-chief, General von San- 
ders, escaped by a margin of six hours. 


The Lees of While the British have 
Baku been gaining in south- 
western Turkey they 
have lost in northeastern Turkey by be- 
ing compelled to evacuate the Caucasus. 
In The Independent of August 31 we 
explained at length the importance of 
maintaining a hold on the Caucasus. 
The despatch in July of a small body 
of British thru Persia to Baku in sup- 
port of the Armenians and Bolsheviki 
who had held that port against the 
Turks ever since March, gave grounds 
for hoping that the Ottoman advance 
might here be stayed. But on Septem- 
ber 14 the British were forced to aban- 
den Baku. The British despatch lays 
the blame for the disaster upon the 
cowardice and treachery of the Arme- 
nians. When Baku was attacked by the 
Turks in August the Armenians showed 
+a lack of steadiness. In the Turkish at- 
tack of September 1 the Armenians and 
Russians “again failed to codperate” 
and had to be protected by the Royal 
Warwickshire regiment, which suffered 
heavily. The British decided at that time 
to leave the city, but on September 9 a 
small force of Russians arrived to aid 
in the defense. But while the Russians 
in charge of the Caspian fleet refused 
to let the British have ships for de- 
parture, the Armenians were negotiat- 
ing with the enemy for the surrender of 
the city. ; 

On September 14 the Turks made a 
determined attack and after fighting 
for sixteen hours the British left the 
city. But before leaving they were able 
to set fire to the oil wells and to destroy 
the munition plants and refineries. At 
last accounts the oil fields and the ity 


were still burning and explosions were 
heard far out to sea, so it seems that 
the value of this district, formerly the 
richest oil region in the world, is prac- 
tically destroyed and the enemy will de- 
rive little benefit from its capture. 
But, on the other hand, the Germans 
by the occupation of Tiflis in Trans- 
caucasia have gained great stocks of cot- 
ton and had shipped out 390,000 pounds 
by the middle of August. The Georgians, 
who declared an independent republic, 
have now placed themselves under the 
protection of Germany and the Arme- 
nians, feeling themselves forced to a 
on ; 


choice between Turks and Germans, 
seem also to have accepted the latter. 
The Turks, now freed from danger of 
attack from the Caucasus, have been 
able to advance in Persia beyond Tabriz, 
which brings them further to the rear 
of the British at Bagdad. 


The French and 
: British are joining 

Gibraltar in an attack upon 
St. Quentin, one of the strongest 
points of the Hindenburg line. To- 
gether they have brought up their 
front on a semicircle only three miles 
from the city. The French from the 
southwest are coming up both banks 
of the Somme River, which runs by 
St. Quentin, but the British have a 
harder task, for they have to make 
their way thru the hills that overlook 
the river and city on the northwest. 
These hills are honeycombed with 
quarries which have been converted 
into the labyrinth of passages known 
as “the underground Gibraltar.” But 
these dugouts; while impregnable, have 
proved deathtraps, for the Germans 
show a disposition to stay in them in- 
stead of fighting in the open, and when 
so confined in their own fortifications 
have often been captured in mass or 
killed by bombs dropt into the en- 
trance. The British have been literally 
smoking them out by gas shells, and 
many of them, blinded by the smoke 


The Underground 


" or with tears streaming down their 
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THE CONQUEROR OF PALESTINE 
General Allenby, commanding British troops, 
and assisted by a codperative attack of Arabs, 
has accomplished the conquest of nearly all the 
Holy Land and wiped out two Turkish armies 


faces from the lachrymatory fumes, 
have rushed straight into the arms of 
their captors. The occupants of some 
dugouts fight to the death; others cool- 
ly surrender at the first opportunity. 
On entering one dugout the British 
found four men playing cards. They 
called out ‘“Kamerad!” and asked by 
signs to be allowed to finish their game 
before going to the prison pen. A 
couple of extremely young German 
soldiers captured by the British were 
sent back over the line with a loaf of 
bread under the arm and the mes- 
sage that the British did not fight boys. 

In the operations north of St. Quen- 
tin during the week the British have 
taken more than 12,000 prisoners. The 
total taken by the Allies and Ameri- 
cans in France during the two months 
since they started their offensive is 
185,000. Practically all the ground 
taken by the Germans in their spring 
drive has now been recovered except 
the Chemin des Dames, Armentiéres 
and the Wytschaete, while at St. Mi- 
hiel and Arras the Germans have lost 
ground that they have held since 1914. 


According to their 

r On the romantic custom the 
Kriemhild Front Germans named the 
various sectors of the rear line estab- 
lished by Hindenburg in 1917 after the 
characters in the Nibelungen Lied. 
Those parts of the Hindenburg system 
which confronted the British below 
Arras were called the Siegfried, Wotan 
and Albrecht lines. The line which was 
drawn across the base of the St. Mihiel 
salient for use in case that position had 
to be evacuated was named after the 
heroine of the Teutonic national epic, 
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PAMiadelphia Public Ledger 
THAT AUSTRIAN PEACE PLEA 

“I so soon yet vas done for, 

I vonder vot I vas begun for” 
Kriemhild, the wife of Attila, King of 
the Huns. It is this line that the Amer- 
icans by their victory at St. Mihiel have 
been brought up against. ‘The Kriem- 
hild line stretches from the hights of 
the Meuse southeast to the Moselle 
River, or more specifically from Maiz- 
eray, four miles east of Fresnes, to Van- 
diéres, four miles north of Pont-a- 
Mousson. It is the main protection of 
the fortress of Metz, altho behind it two 
other lines of entrenchments have been 
prepared. The American front is within 





‘one or two miles of the Kriemhild line. 


The Woévre plain between the Meuse 
and Moselle, which constitutes the pres- 
ent battlefield, is low and marshy and 
the heavy rains of the past week have 
made it impossible to continue infantry 
operation, if, indeed, such had been de- 
signed on either side. But the heavy 
artillery has been active on boii. sides. 
Our nine-inch guns have been shelling 
the forts of Metz, one of which, Fort 
Sommy, is less than seven miles from 
our new front. The city of Metz is 
about twelve miles and Conflans, a rail- 
road center of almost equal importance, 
is only eight. The inhabitants of Metz 
who can get away are leaving the city 
for fear of the bombardment. 

We now have figures that enable us 
to comprehend the completeness of the 
American victory at St. Mihiel and the 
thoroness of its preparation. The terri- 
tory taken embraces 152 square miles 
and seventy-two villages. The attack was 
opened by bombardment at one o’clock 
on the morning of September 12 and 
four hours later the infantry started 
over the top along a forty mile front. 
During the battle about 1,500,000 shells 
were fired from our guns. The motor 
trucks employed in bringing up men 
and supplies to the front numbered 
4800. For the preliminary study of the 
ground and the guidance of the troops 
in action 100,000 detailed maps and 
30,000 aerial photographs were pre- 
pared and distributed to every unit. All 
parts of the advancing lines were kept 
in constant communication with the 
staff by telephones. To accomplish this 
6000. telephone instruments were em- 
ployed and 5000 miles were laid in the 
salient by motor trucks and hand reels. 
The signal corps took more than 10,000 


feet of film and thousands of photo- 
graphs of battle scenes. To provide for 
the casualties 16,000 beds were placed 
in the advance areas, 55,000 farther 
back, with thirty-five hospital trains for 
transporting the wounded. Fortunately 
the resistance was less than anticipated, 
so not 10 per cent of these facilities 
were needed. The German and Austrian 
prisoners taken number 15,183. The 
spoil captured includes 111 guns, of 
which 75 are of large caliber, 200 ma- 
chine guns, 42 trench mortars, 13 
trucks, 66 railroad cars and 40 wagons. 
Four ammunition dumps were taken, 
but have not yet been inventoried. 


k Macedonia is again on 
the war map. The ad- 
vance movement 
launched by the Allies on September 
15 has been astonishingly successful. 
Beginning with a four mile gain on a 
ten mile front for the first day’s work 
it had within a week attained the pro- 
portions of a forty. mile gain on a 
ninety mile front. Over 12,000 prison- 
ers have been taken and there is pros- 
pect of bigger hauls in the near fu- 
ture. The Bulgars are in full retreat, 
burning their munitions and supply 
depots as they go. ; 

A glance at the map will show the 
strategic significance of this new 
movement. Two railroads run out from 
the port of Salonica. The main line 
follows up the Vardar River into Serbia 
and on thru that country to Belgrade. 
The other line, turning off to the left, 
runs to Monastir and there stops. The 
capture of Monastir, just inside the 
southern boundary of new Serbia, is 
the only active achievement of the Sa- 
lonica army of several hundred thou- 
sand men during the last three years 


Driving Bac 
the Bulgars 
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The attack of the Serbs and French drove a wedge into the middle of the Bulgarian line. They have taken Prilep on the west and the Vardar River 


and railroad on the east and may soon reach Kuprulu (Veles), which is just ahead of them, On the right the British have dislodged 
Second Army from Lake Doiran and the lower Vardar. 


the Bulgarian 


On the left the Italians in Albania have driven the Austrians beyond Berat 
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up to the present. After the evacua- 
tion of Monastir the First Bulgarian 
Army retired into the mountains north 
of it and were not further disturbed. 
The Second Bulgarian Army held the 
marshy land about Lake Doiran and 
the mountain passes on the Serbian 
frontier thru which the Vardar River 
runs, with the railroad along side of it. 

The Franco-Serbian offensive has 
driven a wedge in between the First 
and the Second Bulgarian armies. 
Crossing the Serbian frontier the joint 
forces carried the mountains deemed 
impregnable that lie between the Var- 
dar and Monastir. Continuing north- 
ward they cut the military railroad 
that German engineers had construct- 
ed from the Vardar railroad to Prilep 
in order to feed the Bulgarian army 
above Monastir. The First Bulgarian 
Army, driven out of Prilep, will there- 
fore have to make its way to the Var- 
dar line by some circuitous route thru 
the mountains. 

The Second Bulgarian Army is also 
endangered, for the Franco-Serbian 
wedge has likewise cut the Vardar rail- 
road which supplies the Doiran front. 
While the French and Serbs were at- 
tacking the First Army west of the 
Vardar, the British and Greeks were 
attacking the Second Army east of the 
Vardar. Here the Bulgars put up a 
stiffer fight, and, according to their 
own account, inflicted heavy punish- 
ment upon their assailants. Yet here 
also they were driven back and are re- 
tiring toward the Bulgarian border. 

The collapse of the Bulgars in Mace- 
donia, like the collapse of the Turks in 
Palestine, may be ascribed in part to 
the withdrawal of German support. 
The Bulgars, especially those who used 
to live in the United States, have been 
disinclined to continue the war ever 
since America entered it. They have 
never liked the Austrians or Germans, 
and now they are at odds with their 
other allies, the Turks, with whom they 
were at war only six years ago. The 
overthrow of the Czar by the Russians 
has excited among the radical element 
of the Bulgars a desire for the over- 
throw of their own Czar Ferdinand, 
who as an Austrian has never been 
popular with his people. He is blamed 
for bringing them. into the disastrous 
war with Serbia in 1913, and if the 
present war should take an unfavor- 
able turn he might be made the scape- 
goat. 


Th The wholesale execution 
e 4 , 
RedTerror % imprisonment by the 
Bolsheviki of all per- 
sons suspected of disaffection toward 
their rule has incited our Government 
to endeavor to secure the codperation 
of other governments in a effort to put 
a stop to this reign of terror. Secre- 
tary Lansing has sent a telegram to all 
American diplomatic representatives 
which, after calling attention to “the 
daily massacre of untold innocents,” 
goes on to say: 

In view of the earnest desire of the peo- 
ple of the United States to befriend the 
Russian people and lend them all possible 
assistance in their struggle to reconstruct 
their nation upon principles of democracy 
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WHY THE SERBS ARE WINNING 


This is one of the supply depots in the Balkans where the reorganized Serbian army got ready for 
the drive that it is now making thru the Bulgarian line 


and self-government and acting therefore 
solely in the interest of the Russian people 
themselves, this Government feels.that it 
cannot be silent or refrain from expressing 
its horror at this existing state of terrorism. 
Furthermore, it believes that in order suc- 
cessfully to check the further increase of 
the indiscriminate slaughter of Russian 
citizens all civilized nations should register 
their abhorrence of such barbarism. 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the 
Government to which you are accredited 
will be disposed to take some immediate 
action, which is entirely divorced from the 
atmosphere of belligerency and the conduct 
of war, to impress upon the perpetrators 
of these crimes the aversion with which 
civilization regards their present wanton 
acts. 


From the enemy side, it seems, ef- 
forts are being made in the same di- 
rection. A London Times correspond- 
ent says that the German military au- 
thorities, becoming alarmed by the 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 19—British evacuate Baku. 
British take 12,000 prisoners north 
of St. Quentin. 

September 20—British capture Moeu- 
vres, seven miles west of Cambrai. 
Brazil at war with Austria. 

September 21—Colonel Durov replaces 
Tschaikovsky as head of Archangel 
government. Terauchi cabinet in 
Japan resigns after two years of 
power. 

September 22—Allenby defeats Turks 
in Samaria. Strike of Welsh rail- 
road men. 

September 28—House of Representa- 
tives passes prohibition bill 171 to 
34. British take Haifa and Acre on 
Palestine coast. 

September 24—French and Serbs take 
Prilep. French take villages, three 
miles from St. Quentin. 

September 25—British and Greeks 
drive back Bulgars on Vardar 
River. Chancellor von Hertling 
makes peace speech in Reichstag. 
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horror and indignation excited all over 
the world by these outrages, have 
brought pressure to bear upon the 
Bolsheviki to stop them, and that in 
consequence the number of summary 
executions has recently diminished. 
But the renewed attempts to assassi- 
nate the Soviet leaders are likely to 
lead to reprisals. Lenine is still laid up 
by the wounds inflicted by Dora Kap- 
lan and Trotzky was recently. fired 
upon by a sailor, but the shots missed 
the mark. 

When the Bolsheviki captured Jaro- 
slav in August they put to death 300 
of the 1500 Social revolutionaries ar- 
rested for defending the city. Among 
the recent victims of the Red Terror 
is General Brusilov, who proved him- 
self one of the ablest of Russian gen- 
erals in the present war. Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, the anarchist and geog- 
rapher, who was exiled to Siberia by 
the Czar and afterward escaped to 
England, has now been arrested at Pe- 
trograd for alleged participation in an 
English conspiracy against the Bol- 
sheviki. 

The Senate on September 
18 passed the Liberty Loan 
bill exempting from the in- 
come taxes and the surtaxes the inter- 
est received from the fourth loan bonds 
up to $30,000 and from previous loans 
up to $45,000. It was then sent to con- 
ference, from which it emerged in time 
to be passed as perfected on the 23d. 
On the 19th the Senate adopted with- 
out discussion a resolution directing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate po- 
litical and propagandish activities by 
certain brewing interests, particularly 
with reference to charges that a group 
of brewers furnished money for the 
purchase of a Washington newspaper. 
The great revenue bill was sent over 


Congress 
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from the House on the 21st and re- 
ceived by the Finance Committee, by 
which it was formally submitted to the 
Senate on the 23d; but general consid- 
eration will not begin until after the 
Senate Finance Committee has com- 
pleted its review of the measure, per- 
haps a month hence. 

This bill had taken a particularly 
rapid course thru the House on the 18th 
and 19th, the debate on Friday consist- 
ing of five-minute speeches. The mo- 
mentous excess-profits and war-profits 
provisions were passed without a sin- 
gle serious objection; and several pro- 
posed modifications of the bill else- 
where were rejected or a decision was 
shirked, as in the case of a suggested 
tax on cotton, in the hope that the Sen- 
ate would tackle the problem. The one 
amendment of any importance to mod- 
ify the bill provides for allowing gas 
and oil wells, mines and other natural 
deposits, timber workings, etc., a “rea- 
sonable amount” to be deducted from 
net income before imposing income and 
profits taxes, the amount to be deter- 
mined by the Government. This accom- 
plished, the bill was passed on Septem- 
ber 20 by a vote of 350 to 0, and the 
result was greeted with uproarious 
cheering. The anticipated revenue yield- 
ing value of this House bill is about as 
follows: 

Besides the war excess profits sections, 
estimated to yield $3,200,000,000, the great- 
est returns to come from the bill, provisions 
adopted today were taxes on estates esti- 
mated to raise $110,000,000; transporta- 
tion, $187,000,000; amusement admissions, 
$100,000,000 ; excise taxes, including auto- 
mobiles, jewelry, luxuries and semi-luxur- 
ies, $518,000,000; beverages, $1,137,000,- 
000; tobacco, $321,000,000; capital stock, 
$70,000,000 ; the Federal automobile license 


rovision. $72,930,000, and stamp taxes, 
32,000,000. 


The House called up on the 21st the 
emergency agricultural bill, which car- 
ries the war prohibtion measure as a 
rider, and accepted the amendment made 
by the Senate in conference by a vote 
of 171 to 34. All other Senate amend- 
ments were rejected by the House, 
which consumed four hours’ bitter de- 
bate in which all the arguments for 
and against prohibition were produced. 
Legislative action on prohibition was 
completed, and only rejected amend- 
ments remain to be acted upon by both 
houses. Among them is one permitting 
the importation of foreign wines until 
May 1, 1919, the date when manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages will cease 
under the act, instead of stopping im- 
mediately as the bill requires. The im- 
mediate stoppage was insisted on as a 
protection to American wine makers; 
and opposed by the State Department 
as contrary to the spirit of treaties with 
France, Spain, Portugal, ete. The Pro- 
hibition leaders thereupon exprest much 
fear that the whole bill would be vetoed 
if it went to the President with this in- 
ternational flaw in it. 


Formal announcement 
shades of the Fourth Liberty 

Loan was made by the 
Treasury on September 23, and all the 
regulations were published; but the 
two important items of the total quan- 
tity of money to be asked for, and the 
date of maturity of the bonds were 
left by Mr. McAdoo for more dramatic 
publication on the 24th by means of 
his speech to his campaigners in and 
about New York. Then the country 
learned that the total loan was to be 
six billions, and the period twenty 
years from October 15. The interest 
rate is to be 4%, beginning on Octo- 
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FRENCH WOMEN MECHANICIANS STUDYING A BRITISH PLANE 


The employment of French women as mechanicians at a British aviation base is a step forward 
in women’s war work. It releases for more dangerous service as pilots or camion drivers the men 
formerly needed as airplane mechanicians 





ber 24, 1918, and the first interest 
payment will be made April 15, 1919, 
and will be for the 173 days interven- 
ing. Thereafter semiannual payments 
will be made October 15 and April 15. 
Ten per cent. of the subscription will 
be required as the initial payment on 
the Fourth Loan. Twenty per cent will 
be due as instalments on November 21, 
December 19, and January 16, and 
30 per cent January 30. 

The increase of the initial payment 
from 10 to 20 per cent was to discour- 
age subscribers from abandoning their 
purpose to complete payments, as hap- 
pened too often in the last loan; and 
the postponement of the last payment 
until January 30 is interpreted as indi- 
cating that the fifth loan would not be 
floated before next spring. Bonds may, 
however, still be bought thru banks on 
a system of 10 per cent monthly in- 
stalments; and bonds may be sold by 
individuals or corporations unless in 
view of the President the sale is not 
bona fide or for the good of the coun- 
try. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has already begun printing 
the bonds, and plans to make about 
35,000,000 of all denominations, with 
a larger proportion than heretofore of 
“baby bonds” ($50), since special ap- 
peal is to be made for subscription 
from persons of small means. 


A large number of men 
have found employment in 
shipyards and other war 
industries, whose need of workers has 
compelled them to accept almost all 
that offered; and it has become plain 
that many are incompetent. Worse, 
however, is the fact that thousands 
have taken jobs merely as a method of 
draft evasion, and now are trying hard 
to evade labor also. They will work 
for a few days, then desert to some 
other employer who offers higher 
wages, or will absent themselves on 
the plea of (pretended) sickness or 
some other excuse for idleness. This 
has been especially prevalent in the 
Eastern States, and the diminished 
output at Hog Island is mainly attrib- 
utable to this cause. In one Philadel- 
phia yard the skilled workmen threat- 
ened to strike unless the incompetents 
somebody had put over them were re- 
moved. Both their pride as good work- 
men and their patriotic honesty revolt- 
ed against the situation. 

Now the Government is framing a 
set of regulations designed to correct 
the evil conditions, which, it is freely 
alleged, have arisen owing to too great 
leniency, and also to a bad system of 
giving contracts. The foremost item in 
the regulations will be a standardiza- 
tion of wages, varying in different 
parts of the country, but the same for 
any one class of work thruout any lo- 
cal district. The man who has been 
“slacking” because he could get a bet- 
ter job elsewhere will not be able to 
do so hereafter; in fact, there will be 
no job at all for him elsewhere, for if 
he is discharged for absenting himself 
unduly, or for loafing, he will be im- 
mediately put into the army. If he “sol- 
diers” in his work, he will be made to 
soldier in reality. 


Industrial 
Slackers 
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VETERANS OF THE FAMOUS FOREIGN LEGION CHEERING THE U. S. A. 
These men, too often wounded to be able to serve any longer on the firing line, have come over to this country from France to celebrate the inau- 
guration of our Fourth Liberty Loan. They enlisted from nearly all the countries of the world; they all wear now the decorations that proclaim 
bravery under fire. This photograph was taken on the roof of one of New York’s big skycrapers 


Judging by the newspapers gener- 
ally, this exertion of stern discipline is 
approved by the country, whose thrifty 
and industrious citizens have long re- 
sented the burden of supporting idlers 
and derelicts. Incidentally it is a prac- 
tical exposition of the President’s 
power to make unwilling men either 
work or fight, as Senator Reed main- 
tained when he opposed the inclusion 
of that clause in the Draft law. 

Less reprehensible, but equally in- 
effective, is the case of the man who 
is kept, or tries to keep himself, out of 
the army by employment in a “non- 
essential” industry. Attention has been 
given to this defect by the United 
States Employment Service, which 
hopes by a proper “combing out” plan, 
to be executed by the local draft 
boards, to bring half a million more 
men into the fighting ranks than would 
otherwise be available. Here the influ- 
ence of community opinion is expected 
to produce the desired result in most 
cases, but recalcitrants will feel the 
strength of Crowder’s arm. In connec- 
tion with this search for recruits hid- 
ing behind trivial tasks Community 
Labor Boards thruout the country 
have been directed to prepare and 
publish lists of industries in which 
women may fill men’s places, especially 
in such lines as accounting, cashier 
service, and salesmanship. 

In various parts 
aa of the United 

States new school- 
houses seemed to be required by the 
increase of the pupil population, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. The War In- 
dustries Board has felt compelled to 
deny permission to erect these build- 
ings, for reasons given by Chairman 
Baruch in reply to an application by 
Mayor Hylan of New York—reasons 
applying to the whole country. In a 
word, we cannot afford the material 
and labor required. Mr. Baruch writes: 

Every unnecessary undertaking of an in- 
dustrial nature, delimits the scope of our 
activities at the front. It ties up labor, 
capital, materials, facilities, transporta- 
tion, and fuel—the six great elements that 
furm the base of our economic structure. 
There is, at any given time, only a limited 


amount of each of these bases available. 
At this moment of strain all should be con- 


centrated upon those- enterprises directly 
connected with the war. To divert them 
to other ends, no matter how fine those 
ends may be in themselves, is at this period 
worse than a crime—it is a blunder that 
may cost us dear. 


The board suggests that means be 
devised to utilize the present buildings 
more completely. “Surely,” says the 
letter to Mayor Hylan, “under your 
direction New York, for the time be- 
ing, can make one building do the 
work of two.” This advice amused New 
York somewhat, for the most conspic- 
uous of the mayor’s preélection con- 
tentions was that the part-time, or 
“Gary” system in the schools, which 
did this very thing, must go. 


Petroleum The tremendous impor- 
Supply tance of conserving the 
supply of petroleum as a 

fuel, as an illuminant, as a lubricant, 
and for other purposes, led to its con- 
tro] being invested in the Fuel Admin- 
istration early last August; and this 
has been followed by a proclamation re- 
quiring licenses for all producers, large 
dealers in, and transporters of petro- 
leum and its products (especially gaso- 
line), and of natural gas, to go into 
effect October 1. A bulletin has just 
been issued by the National Museum, 
giving a comprehensive survey of the 
oil situation by experts of the Bureau 
of Mineral Technology. The authors re- 
view the rapid exhaustion of the un- 
mined supply of petroleum, the war 
needs for petroleum products, and the 
national importance of maintaining in 
the future an ample supply of motor 
fuel, in view of the limited nature of 


- the resource and the wastes inherent in 


its present type of exploitation. As to 
the last point, they assert that scarcely 
10 per cent of the resource value is now 
recovered, “while the unmined supply 
now available in the United States is 
only about seventy barrels to the per- 
son.” 

This situation has caused serious 
thought in Congress; and the discovery 
by the Fuel Administration that there 
would probably be a deficit of a million 
barrels this year in the gasoline supply 
caused the request not to use automo- 
biles on Sunday except for really neces- 
sary travel, which has been so well od- 


‘ 

served, and has given as much pleasure 
to pedestrians as it has displeasure to 
joy-riders. Meanwhile the House and 
Senate are deadlocked in conference 
over the provisions of a bill regulating 
the leasing of oil-boring privileges on 
public lands, differing as to its effect 
on production. The placing of taxation 
on the various phases and products of 
the petroleum industry as arranged in 
the House revenue bill, is also arousing 
much opposition from certain interests, 
especially in respect to prospecting for 
new wells. These critics object to their 
business as producers being considered 
as a stabilized industry, like an ordi- 
nary factory, for success is a matter 
of chance—a gamble. 


Bain 
OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND 
Solicitor-General John Williams Davis has been 
appointed by President Wilson to succeed Walter 
Hines Page as Ambassador from the United 
States to the Court of St. James. Ambassador 
Davis is at present in Switzerland, as head of 
the American delegation conferring with a Ger- 
man mission on the treatment and exchange of 
war prisonera 
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HE great- 
est change 
which has 
ever oc- 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN 


THE COLLEGES AS WAR CAMPS 


BY CHARLES F. THWING 


RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


fective forces 


for the winning 
of the Great 





curred in the 
history of the 
higher education 
in America is 
now occurring; 
it is a revolu- 
tion. The richest 
gift which the 
Government has 
ever made to the 
higher education 
—and it has 
made many and 
rich ones—it is 
now making. The 
change and the 
gift lie in the 
fact that all the 
best colleges 
and universities, 
some three hun- 
dred in number, 
have become, 
like the rail- 








War. Teachers 
recognize, as one 
of the advan- 
tages of the new 
system, the fact 
that students 
feel a certain 
obligation to 
work, an obliga- 
tion which under 
the individualis- 
tic system of the 
former time was 
somewhat for- 
eign to some of 
them. 

Trustees, too, 
are shouldering 
the financial and 
a d ministrative 
responsibility for 
housing and 
feeding these 
men with the 
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roads, Govern- - 


ment -institu- 
tions. As in the case of the railroads, 
the administrative offices are remain- 
ing, but the determination of policies 
is made by the Government. 

The facts are: all students who en- 
ter the American colleges this year, be- 
ing eighteen years of age, become by 
that entrance soldiers of the United 
States and members of what is known 
as a Students’ Army Training Corps. 
They pursue a course of study which 
is either military or colored by military 
conditions. No less than eleven hours 
of each week are devoted to drill and 
work therewith connected. In addition 
fourteen hours of lectures and recita- 
tions are provided from many subjects, 
some of which have a certain relation- 
ship to military affairs. These subjects 
include English, French, German, math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, mineralogy, geography, me- 
teorology, topography and map-draw- 
ing, astronomy, descriptive geography, 
hygiene, sanitation, psychology, mechan- 
ical and free-hand drawing, surveying, 
economics, accounting, history, interna- 
tional law, military law and govern- 
ment. From these subjects the student 
makes such selection as the college of- 
ficials think fitting. One course, how- 
ever, is required of all, known as the 
underlying issues of the war-period, 
but this course is interpreted generously 
as standing for a course in the aims of 
the war or in history, government, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, or modern litera- 
ture. It is to be noted that neither Latin 
nor Greek nor Biblical literature is in- 
cluded in this course. It is also to be 
noted that German is included. 

All of these soldier-students, or stu- 
dent-soldiers, are required to live in 
barracks provided by the college and 
to have their meals at a common mess. 
The program of each day is (provision- 
ally) arranged as follows: 
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The Harvard stadium, formerly devoted to sports, is now drill ground for radio students 


6:45 a. m., Reveille. 

7:00, Mess. 

7 :30-9 :30, Drill. 

9 :30-12 :00, Recitation and study. 

12:15, Mess. 

1 :00-4 :30, Study and recitation. 

4 :30-5 :30, Athletics and recreation. 

5:30, Mess. 

Mess to 7:30, At student’s disposal. 

7 :30-9 :30, Study under supervision. 

10 :00, Taps. 

The requirement of the Government, 
moreover, goes beyond the order of each 
day. It concerns the whole academic 
year as well. Each year is divided into 
four terms of three months each, be- 
ginning with the 1st of October. Each 
term will usually by each college be 
made a distinct unit of instruction. 

The strictness of requirements has its 
counterpart in the generosity of the 
provision made by the Government for 
each soldier-student. The Government 
pays his tuition fee, lodging in the col- 
lege barracks, board in the college mess, 
and gives him $30 a month as the pay of 
a private as well as his uniform. The 
charge for tuition differs in different 
colleges, but assuming that this charge 
is $150 a year, the Government pays for 
each student $150 for tuition, $360 for 
lodging and board, or $510; his pay is 
$360, which with the cost of his uni- 
form, makes a total of $900 at least. 
This most generous provision is without 
precedent in the history of liberal edu- 
cation. 

Four bodies at least are immediately 
and deeply concerned with this academic 
revolution. They are the college faculty, 
the college trustees, the students, and 
the public. To this revolution college 
faculties are assenting, if not with alac- 
rity, at least with willingness and co- 
operation. It is not, be it also said, the 
willingness of compulsion, but a willing- 
ness based on the assurance that this 
method represents one of the most ef- 


same generosity 
with which they 
as private citi- 
zens give. to the Y. M. C. A. cam- 
paigns or buy Liberty Bonds. Tho 
few students are as yet enrolled in 
the S. A. T. C., yet all indications 
intimate that they will “take to” this 
new life, under unique conditions, 
with an enthusiasm born of a generous 
and direct interest. Be it said, too, that 
the number of these students promises 
to be large; in fact, the enrollment in 
the freshman class of the best colleges 
will be far greater than has ever been 
known. It may be added that the cause 
of this vast increase is not to be inter- 
preted as slackness; for these men as 
college students are subject to the same 
general terms of the draft as if they 
dwelt outside of the college gateway. 

The fourth body concerned with this 
revolution is the people themselves. 
The people seem to be responding to 
this change with an enthusiasm akin 
to that of the boys themselves. Educa- 
tion has become the greatest human in- 
terest of the American people; and the 
people recognize, moreover, that this 
development of the higher form of this 
interest is fraught with tremendous po- 
tentialities for righteousness intellec- 
tually as well as ethically. 

In causing this transformation in the 
higher education, the Government has 
been moved by at least three considera- 
tions. First, the giving of relief from 
overcrowding to the cantonments. Sec- 
ond, the promotion of efficiency. The ef- 
ficiency is promoted by the elimination 
of the unfit students and the discover- 
ing of the fit and even of the fittest 
for special jobs. For after a period 
which may be long or short, each man 
is assigned to military duty in one of 
the following forms: 

(a) Transferred to a central officers’ 
camp. 

(b) Transferred [Continued on page 28 
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ESPITE all 
the good work 
which has been 
done by econo- 
mists, financiers and 
publicists to promote 
thrift campaigns, the 
great public is still 
largely unmoved. It 
does not. realize the 
magnitude of our task 
or the true philosophy 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


VS. 


SAVE AND WORK 


BY IRVING FISHER 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


money in the bank. 
They transfer this by 
check to the Govern- 
ment; the Govern- 
ment transfers it to 
munition makers, food 
producers, and others 
and so it keeps in cir- 
culation—a vast addi- 
tion to our deposit— 
or credit—currency. 
This new credit cur- 





of economics. 

This, the greatest 
of all wars, is great- 
est especially in its 
cost. It is estimated 
that the direct money 
cost alone, for all na- 
tions, is already far 


rency is just as truly 
a dilution of the total] 
circulating medium as 
were the greenbacks 
in the Civil War. We 
therefore have an 
abundance of pur- 





chasing power but a 





in excess of a hundred 
billion dollars. Every 
week it costs as much 
as did the entire Boer 
War; every month as 
much as the entire 
Russo-Japanese War; 





every two months as 


scarcity of things to 
purchase, so that 
prices go up. The first 
Liberty Loan we were, 
apparently, able to 
pay for mostly out of 
real savings. Inflation 








much as the entire 
Civil War, which hith- 
erto has held the rec- 
ord for costliness. 
Never before in his- 
tory has an under- 
standing of the sim- 
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began to show itself 
with the second and in- 
creased with the third. 
Abroad, the same prin- 
ciple is at work, only 
in somewhat different 
ways. Everywhere 





that records enable us 





ple principles of eco- 
nomics been, so sorely 
needed. In spite of 
efforts to supply this 
need, we find the pub- 
lic confused and vacil- 
lating between two 
economic philosophies 


THERE IS A SHORTAGE 
ue _5 OF TRAINED NURSES! 
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to judge we find that 
the issues of paper 
money or the making 
of new deposits out of 
new bank loans have 
increased almost ex- 
actly in proportion 





with the Government 





—the simple, direct, 
old-fashioned, correct 
philosophy of thrift 
and industry and the 
specious 
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Usual.” 


philosophy, , YG = 
perhaps best epito- a: 
mized as “Business as Rese 
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loans of the nations. 

The second fallacy 
of the “Business as 
Usual” philosophy is 
the industrial or 
“make work” fallacy, 
namely, that making 





Behind that phrase 
there are two great 
fallacies, which, as 
we shall soon see, are 
boon companions and 
keep each other in 
countenance. One is 
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AND THEN IF You 
HAVN'T ANYTHING IMPORTANT 
To DO,GO YOURSELF’! 


a living consists mere- 
ly in getting a job, 
and that therefore, in 
war, we must not in- 
terfere with jobs. 
Some people hail a 
cold winter, filling the 
city streets with snow, 








what in the classroom 
we call the “money 
fallacy,” the idea that 
we can pay for the war simply by 
creating more money. The other is 
the “make work” fallacy, that we 
make a living merely by getting a 
job. Deceived by the former idea, we 
tried to pay for the Civil War by the 
printing press, and issued greenbacks 
until it took two and a half dollars in 
greenbacks to equal one dollar of gold. 
We tried to pay for the Revolution by 
issuing continental paper money, until 
that money became a hissing and a by- 
word. People joked of the housewife 
who “took a market basket full of this 
money to the meat market and brought 
back a beefsteak in her pocketbook.” 
There was a barber in Philadelphia 
who papered the walls of his shop with 
this continental money, saying it was 


Courtesy of the New York Tribune 


LET YOUR WAR ECONOMY BEGIN AT HOME 


the cheapest wallpaper he could get! 
To this day we have a reminder of that 
money in the expression “not worth a 
continental.” 

We flatter ourselves that we are too 
wise to indulge in such inflation methods 
today, but, as a matter of fact, we are 
doing the same thing in a more subtle 
way. When people subscribe to Liberty 
Bonds, without having reduced their 
ordinary expenditures so as to save the 
money, they are indirectly inflating the 
currency. They go to the bank and ask 
the bank to lend them money, and the 
bank, wishing to be patriotic, lends them 
money which it manufactures, so to 
speak, by writing “deposits” on its 
books. Then the “depositors” of this 
book credit are supposed to have some 


as “a good thing” be- 
cause it “makes work.” 
Undoubtedly we can 
put our fingers on many individual 
cases where a man has been bettered 
thereby. But has the country been bet- 
tered? If so, obviously what the coun- 
try ought to do is, not to wait for the 
good fortune to fall from the sky, but 
to hire people to fill up the streets with 
rubbish and then hire them to shovel 
it away. This would make work twice, 
and without waiting for winter. 

It is just as erroneous to argue that 
to keep the country prosperous in time 
of war we must keep people employed 
at non-essential jobs. This will doubtless 
help certain individuals, makers of in- 
toxicants, tobacco, confectionery, jew- 
elry, pleasure automobiles, etc.; but will 
it help the country as a whole? 

It is significant that the loudest com- 
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plaints against curtailing “non-essential 
industries” come from, or at least orig- 
inate with, the special interests affected, 
altho often these interests are kept well 
in the background. 

Many examples can be cited. The liq- 
uor interests not only fought war-time 
prohibition directly, but, thru the mem- 
bers of their allied “Association of 
Commerce and Labor,” were behind the 
vigorous public opposition to that meas- 
ure in the press and in general. The 
tobacco interests even more aggressive- 
ly “put over” on an innocent public the 
tobacco fund campaign, magnifying a 
grain of truth into a mountain of false 
ideas. 

The owner of a large department 
store has recently addrest working 
girls, saying: “You must buy more dur- 
ing the war and not less, because, don’t 
you see, you are supporting the girl 
behind the counter. You must come to 
our department stores and buy all you 
can.” I have no doubt that his advice 
was sincere, but the man’s view was 
biased by the fact that his income de- 
pends on a department store. 

A lady said to my wife not long ago 
that all this idea about saving food was 
wrong; that we ought to eat more and 
not less during war time, in order to 
“help the farmer.” In discussion it 
transpired that her brother was a farm- 
er, and she had, unconsciously, acquired 
the farmer’s bias. 


THE LADY WHO LIKES NEW GOWNS 
Another lady recently went to a dress- 


maker to get a new gown. The dress- 
maker, nearly in tears because so many 
of her customers had stopped buying, 
said: “I am so glad that you came. I 
was almost thinking of giving up my 
shop. I don’t know how I am going to 
get thru the winter. It seems as if 
everybody has stopped buying dresses. 
What are we dressmakers to do?” Her 
customer took much the same point of 
view, because she had the bias, not of 
the dressmaker, but of the dressmaker’s 
customer. She wanted that dress; she 
didn’t want to admit that it was wrong 
for her to buy luxuries in war time. It 
was a comfort to her to hear the dress- 
maker’s tale of wo and to fall in with 
her philosophy. Both of them had a bias 
in favor of keeping up that dressmaking. 

I received some time ago a printed 
pamphlet from a motor car company, 
which is trying to “educate” the public 
not to give up buying automobiles, es- 
pecially automobiles “of quality,” dur- 
ing the war; since what is really needed 
is to keep people at work. If the stock- 
holders and directors and officers of that 
company looked at this subject as I 
look at it, and as I believe it should 
be looked at, they would have cut off 
their right hands before they would 
have put out such unpatriotic adver- 
tising. 

The newspapers are often full of ad- 
vertisements of non-essentials and both 
the advertiser and the paper printing 
the advertisements find it hard to sur- 
render the “business as usual” idea. A 
Boston philanthropist recently pub- 
lished affidavits proving that certain 
newspapers were compelled by their un- 


patriotic advertisers to exclude material 
designed to tell the reader the truth 
about his war-time duty to refrain from 
buying non-essentials. 

But what the country needs is not so 
much cessation as transformation of in- 
dustries. Automobile factories should 
stop making pleasure cars and make 
motor trucks and “tanks” for the Army. 
We must, to whatever extent is neces- 
sary, convert non-essential industries 
into essential industries. Distilleries 
which formerly made whiskey are now 
making alcohol for industrial and mili- 
tary purposes. 

When we talk about keeping labor 
employed, are we conscious of what we 
are saying? There is the greatest short- 
age of labor today we have ever had. 
During the Civil War the North could 
import the labor that it needed for the 
war supplies. Today, for lack of ships 
and for the reason that the whole world 
is at war, we cannot import labor. Im- 
migration has stopped; the station at 
Ellis Island is closed. The shortage of 
labor is aggravated by. the fact that we 
have already taken out of our industries 
a couple of million men for the Army 
and we are likely, before we get thru, 
to send as many more to the front. Co- 
incident with this double labor shortage 
on the supply side of the market, there 
is an increased and ever-increasing call 
for labor.on the demand side. The mu- 
nition factories want labor, the navy 
wants labor, the shipyards want labor, 
the aeroplane factories want labor, the 
farmers want labor. We should be pro- 
gressively transferring, or redistribut- 
ing, an immense amount of labor to pro- 
duce more munitions and food. Our 
philosophy of keeping men on the old 
jobs means that the new jobs will go 
unfilled. It is natural that many should 
hold back from changing jobs. They 
would rather “let George do it,” or in 
plain English, be slackers. 

But there must be some painful dislo- 
cations. The war itself is the most ter- 
rific dislocation. We must “see it thru,” 
however drastic the dislocation may 
seem to those who are uprooted from 
old habits, and who lose the advantages 
of acquired skill. 


PUT YOURSELF IN CRUSOE’S PLACE 


Suppose we take the problem in its 
simplest form, and see how Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island would meet 
the situation. Because of a war with 
neighboring islands he needs bows and 
arrows. How can he get them? There 
are only two ways: one is to take them 
out of accumulated stock, or capital, 
that is, use bows and arrows that he had 
already made. The second way is to 
take them out of income, and that, in 
turn, he can do in two ways: either by 
working harder and having Man Friday 
work harder to produce more; or by 
stopping the production of things which 
they had been producing before, say to 
take Man Friday off the job of produc- 
ing chewing gum from the resinous 
trees and set him to producing bows 
and arrows instead. 

The same simple principles as apply 
to Robinson Crusoe’s island apply also 
to the United States altho obscured by 


the camouflage of a circulating medium 
and the division of labor and their re- 
spective fallacies, the money fallacy 
and the make-work fallacy. I strongly 
suspect that one reason that the amount 
requested for the third Liberty Loan 
was so surprizingly small was because 
we had not been able to divert the pro- 
ductive energies of the country suffi- 
ciently to the things for which we were 
subscribing. 


IT’S NOT A QUESTION OF MONEY 


To provide the real sinews of war we 
need not money and jobs but certain 
definite goods and war. services. These 
can come either from existing capital, 
i. e., stock on hand, or from current in- 
come. There is little to be had from 
capital. We have plenty of peace cap- 
ital but little war capital. We were 
caught “unprepared.” We had no great 
accumulation of firearms in this coun- 
try, no great accumulation of food. , 
We could take a little out of stock in 
the case of cattle and have done so, 
thereby greatly endangering our future 
meat supply. 

We must depend, therefore, chiefly on 
current production. We must be more 
productive and eke out by cutting off 
non-essentials so far as necessary. If 
we are to use twenty-four billion 
dollars’ worth of goods and services in 
the next twelve months, reckoning these 
values at the present price level, it is 
scarcely conceivable that as much as a 
billion of this can be taken out of cap- 
ital. The other twenty-three billions and 
more will have to be produced. 

The total income of the people of the 
United States is apparently about sev- 
enty billions. Already, by the with- 
drawal of two million men it has been 
somewhat reduced. The reduction let us, 
very roughly, place at two billion dol- 
lars—leaving sixty-eight billions’ worth 
which we can produce without these 
soldiers. Of this sixty-eight billions, 
twenty-three billions, or approximately 
one-third, we need to use toward carry- 
ing on the war. Professor David Friday 
estimates that there were in 1917 a total 
volume of liquid savings in this country 
of eleven billion dollars. We must in- 
crease this amount, for we are spending 
double that much a year on the war. We 
cannot secure this huge mass of goods 
and services except by speeding up pro- 
duction and by transforming production 
from non-essentials to essentials. The 
last named method must do the great 
bulk of the work. Like Robinson Crusoe 
we must divert our energy from the 
production of chewing-gum to the pro- 
duction of munitions. 

As Mr. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, says: 
“No matter how well we can afford to 
buy unnecessary things, no matter how 
well we can afford to do it, the Govern- 
ment cannot afford to have us do it. If you 
saw a chauffeur driving an ambulance 
you wouldn’t take him away to drive 
your car. Or if a woman was making 
a gas mask you wouldn’t take her away 
to make a new hat. Or a mechanic work- 
ing at a lathe on a shell—you would not 
ask him to repair your automobile.” 

If we expect “business as usual” to 
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SOME LUCKY YOUNGSTERS IN FRANCE 


It is common gossip over there that the 
doughboys are the children’s favorites. And 


tHE NAVY'S 
ANSWER TO 


‘GIMME * yw our men seem to appreciate the honor! 
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THIS IS BETTER THAN AN ORPHAN’S 
HOME! 


But isn’t the photograph perhaps an alarm- 

Press Illustrating ing evidence to “the girl he left behind him” 
of the American soldier’s susceptibility to 

those far-famed charming girls of France? 


Paul Thompson 


THEY’VE LEARNED THAT THE RED CROSS MEANS FOOD 
With father at the front and mother at war work these French children are fed and taught and doctored by the American Red Cross 
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SAVE THE PIECES 


Salvage, as the cost of war piles up, is as- 
suming more and more importance. Disabled 
guns and engines now are being sent back to 
salvage depots behind the lines and either 
fiwed up there or taken apart and put to 
other uses. The American soldiers above are 
unloading scrap tin brought in from camp 


Western Newspaper Union 
SALVAGING STRAY BULLETS 


“Pick me up and pop me in. I may kill a 
Hun one day,” reads this sign near the Brit- 
ish front line trenches. The soldier standing 
there is putting some dud cartridges into the 
bag. Notice the camouflage screen behind 
him. Evidently the post is on a direct road 
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NATURALIZING SOME CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS 


© Underwood & Underwood 


THE AIRPLANE HOSPITAL 


A corps of mechanics are kept busy here putting badly damaged airplanes into commis- 
sion again. Not only Allied machines, but captured enemy planes are repaired to fly for us 
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ts teens WHEN THE YANKS GO INTO BATTLE 


This pleasant wooded road looks farther from the devastation of No Man’s Land than it actually is; a few miles beyond 
- enemy trenches which, not so very long after this photograph was taken, were captured by our men 
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a AND THE BOCHES COME OUT 
Americans and British are bringing back this horde of German prisoners, a part of those captured after one of our recent victories 
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N my two previous articles describ- 
ing my trip from the American 
ports of disembarkation up to the 
battle front, I have taken the read- 
er over two-thirds of the American 
communicating lines. This week I con- 
clude my journey back of. the American 
‘front. On this part.of my trip I was 
accompanied by Lieutenant Wilson, of 
Texas, who was assigned to me from 
G. H. Q. Our next stopping place was 
a good sized French city where General 
Johnson, a West Point graduate, com- 
mands a force of 8000 American troops. 
We arrived in town before daylight and 
had to walk from the railroad station 
to the hotel a dozen blocks away, as 
there was no conveyance of any kind to 
be had for love or money. It was cold 
and drizzling and the city was strangely 
calm in its sleeping stillness. But after 
a couple of hours more sleep at the 
hotel, a shave, a cold rub down and a 
good French breakfast of rolls and hot 
coffee we proceeded to call upon General 
Johnson, who we discovered was a tall, 
handsome native of Minnesota and nat- 
urally of Swedish extraction. He re- 
ceived us with much kindness and at 
once put his limousine at our disposal 
for the day and assigned to us one of 
his aides—a bright young American 
college boy whom I had previously met 
on one of my lecture trips at home. 
Our first visit was to the colossal lo- 
comotive repair shops which the United 
States has taken over from the French 
and which are now in the process of 
being enlarged. These shops are built 
of concrete so as to last long after the 
war is over. They are manned by 700 
American engineers, all of whom were 
railroad experts before the war, and a 
battalion of troops. In addition the 
French have loaned us several squads 
of German prisoners, who seemed to be 
doing much of the unskilled work in the 
shops and about the yards. 
The United States has now in France, 


as I have already said, over 250 Ameri- 
can engines and 800 freight cars, but 
1000 more engines and 20,000 freight 
cars have been ordered. The shops when 
completed will maintain 1500 workers. 
They will be equipt to repair both 
French and American engines; the 
American engines being new will need 
little attention at first. I noticed a large 
number of Belgian engines in the yards. 
When Germany invaded Belgium the 
Belgians managed to get all their en- 
gines to France. These have now all 
been turned over to the American Army. 

The officer who was conducting us 
about said the plant would be running 
at full capacity by September if the 
shipping was good in the meantime. Tho 
the engineers’ battalion left the United 
States August 9, 1917, most of the time 
since then had been spent in getting the 
material for the shops shipped from 
home and enlarging the plant. The re- 
pairing of engines had only recently 


n. 

After walking about the yards and 
visiting the German prisoners’ barracks, 
which we found clean and healthful, we 
rode out of town a mile and a half to 
a spot where America has erected an 
assembly and motor repair shop. I 
suspect that this is one of the most com- 
plete shops of its kind in the world. 
It employs 1500 automobile workers. It 
is really more of a hospital than any- 
thing else. I noticed hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cars in all stages of chronic 
illness. Some looked as tho they had 
fallen over precipices, others as tho they 
had actually been pinked by German 
shells. They ranged from aristocratic 
Wintons and Whites down to humble 
Fords and from giant Pierce-Arrow 
trucks to Indian motor cycles. We vis- 
ited the various buildings where the 
Yankee mechanics were at work. Back 
of one of the sheds was a small moun- 
tain of used tires thrown higgledy-pig- 
gledy together. I have no doubt the Ger- 
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Cars in all stages of chronic illness are cured at the Assembly and Motor Repair Shop 
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French Official, from Pictorial Press 


Camvuflage along the sides and above the road is 


mans would have given the Kaiser and 
the whole Potsdam family to capture 
them, so badly are they in need of rub- 
ber. This repair shop is complete from A 
to Z. It is said that nothing can happen 
to an automobile that cannot be mend- 
ed there. Of course each automobile 
unit at the front has its own corps of 
mechanics to make minor repairs, so 
that only serious and chronic cases are 
sent to this auto hospital. This station, 
however, was only for temporary use. 
It will shortly be moved to another 
nearby town and amalgamated with 
three other automobile units. When the 
new station is in working condition, it 
will require 600 expert mechanics and 
a small army of helpers to keep the cars 
for all the American Army in running 
order. We were told that the American 
Army now has over 8000 automobiles 
in France. 

Returning to town we next visited an 
automobile supply depot where 20,000 
automobile parts are kept in stock. The 
depot has nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
new tires in storage, all unpacked, 
classified and ready for instant requisi- 
tion. In fact so many are on hand that 
11,000 tires had to be piled out in a 
vacant lot protected only by a canvas 
covering. Such is the hard usage of 
tires under war conditions that the 
whole stock is turned over about every 
six weeks. 

Before leaving town we motored out 
to the site of what is to be, when fin- 
ished, one of America’s largest base hos- 
pitals. This hospital is located in the 
open country on one of the main rail- 
road lines so that the wounded can be 
brought directly to the hospital without 
having to be transferred to automo- 
biles. It will eventually have fifty-six 
buildings and accommodate 10,000 pa- 
tients. Now only a few buildings—all of 
red brick—are up. The grounds com- 
prize 400 acres of dry, flat farming 
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lective screen that hides the movements of troops 





land. The whole project gives one a 
realizing sense of the vast preparations 
that the United States is everywhere 
making. The Government is evidently 
taking General Pershing’s advice, given 
to the American people thru The Inde- 
pendent, to prepare as tho the war 
would last five years and require 4,000,- 
000 or 5,000,000 troops. 

After bidding goodbye to General 
Johnson we took the train to our next 
stopping place. Its chief object of in- 
terest was the American camouflage 
works. This is one of the most fascin- 
ating sights to see in all the back lines 
of France. 

The Camouflage Corps is a motley 
group of engineers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, mechanics, sculptors, artists, 
architects, landscape gardeners, etc., all 
busily engaged in making things seem 
what they are not. We were shown how 
an artificial tree can be manufactured 
to look exactly like a real one. After 
dark they remove the real tree and in 
its place substitute the camouflaged 
one. The next morning a periscope 
peering out of the fake woodpecker’s 
hole gives the observer in the dugout 
below a very excellent and safe view of 
No Man’s Land. We were shown papier 
maché rocks that when placed on the 
ridge of a shell hole, a soldier could 
crawl under, and therefrom do some 
very efficacious sniping. We saw an ar- 
tificial trench which looked as tho old 
shoes and tin cans were casually tossed 
on the side, but on closer scrutiny we 
could perceive that the shoes had fine 
wire screened soles and the tin cans 
transparent bottoms. They made very 
good concealed outlooks for observation 
posts. We were shown life sized sol- 
diers’ heads that were made of paste- 
board and fastened on a stick. They 
could be raised over the trenches and 
draw concealed German fire. In one of 
the huts these cardboard soldiers were 






















being made lifesize and in wholesale 
quantities. Some were standing erect, 
some were crouching and some were 
lying flat. They suddenly are erected in 
front of the trenches and are very ef- 
fective in the morning haze in making 
the enemy think that an attack was im- 


pending. There have been instances 
where the Germans have reported in 
their official communiqués that they 
have repulsed our attacks and driven 
our men to cover when it was only 
cardboard men that were opposing 
them. A mile away, it is said these 
dummies cannot be distinguished from 
real men. They generally draw the 
German barrage. 

Some 275 French women were em- 
ployed at the factory to manufacture 
the green camouflage that is put over 
concealed batteries in the open fields 
and the brown camoufiage that is erect- 
ed along the road sides to prevent the 
movement of troops being seen. The 
green camouflage is made by tying 
green strips of cloth on fish netting. 
The meshes of the net are so close to- 
gether that the one on the inside can 
look thru and yet the enemy on the out- 
side sees only a solid surface. The prin- 
ciple is the same as the large window 
curtain. The one on the inside can look 
out, but the one outside cannot see 
in. Whenever an army in the field 
needs any camouflage it orders it from 
this place. If a special kind is required 
outside the staple stock always kept on 
hand, a specialist is sent up to the firing 
line to draw the designs and then, after 
the material is manufactured, to super- 
vise its proper installation. 

I was greatly delighted to run across 
—it was quite by accident, for I had no 
idea she was there—my former col- 
league, Miss Eveline Brainerd, who left 
The Independent to do Y. M. C. A. work 
in France when the United States en- 
tered the war. She was acting as wel- 
fare worker, efficiency expert and 





Mother Superior to the French women 
employees of the factory and at odd 
moments ladled out lemonade to the 
khaki boys in the Y. M. C. A. hut. Thro 
her good cffices I was invited to speak 
to the battalion that evening and a fine 
audience turned out to hear me. My talk 
was preceded and followed by some old- 
time American songs familiar to every 
boy there and sung most sympathetic- 
ally by a bright-eyed young American 
Red Cross girl. 

Our next stop was America’s greatest 
railroad station in France. It is the cen- 
ter of the hour glass thru which all the 
supplies from the various depots behind’ 
the linés come to a point before dis- 
tribution to the different sectors at the: 
front. It is the business of Colonel Hil- 
gard, in command of this station, to 
know where all things are stored and 
whether the goods he orders are deliv- 
ered on time or not. About 20,000 cars 
packed with supplies pass thru his hands. 
every month and he has 6000 labor 
troops under his command. All goods are: 
received by train except in case of emer- 
gency, and then by trucks. Colonel Hil- 
gard assured me that the United States: 
will have to have 5000 American loco- 
motives to pull all the freight to the 
front before we get thru. Now we have 
only 200 American locomotives and 500 
cars for our own use. The rest that we- 
have already imported have been handed 
over to the French who need them for 
the moment more than we do. 

Each day the United States sends a 
supply train to the so-called rail heads. 
at the front containing enough food 
and ammunition for the army for one 
day. In addition each rail head is sup- 
posed to keep three days’ supply of 
storage on hand. Each day Colonel Hil- 
gard has a list of all the staple com- 
modities owned by the United States in 
France put upon his desk with a state- 
ment of where they are so that if the 
railhead’s sup- [Continued on page $4, 
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Enormous quantities of bread are baked in advance of the actual need for the A. BD. F. 
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BETTER GARDENS : 
LIE BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 
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EFFICIENT COUNTRYSIDE 


BETTER ROADS AND 


ORDERLY ATTIC 


BY WINNIFRED FALES AND MARY NORTHEND 


arisen in recent years to preach the 
gospel of scientific home management 
and show the housewife how and why the 
practise of scheduling, timing, routing and 
other approved efficiency methods will cause 
the domestic machine to run with the 
smoothness and precision of a great indus- 
trial plant, it is amazing that so little men- 
tion has been made of a portion of the 
house wherein efficiency is sorely needed 
and but seldom found. To paraphrase the 
Revolutionary slogan, there are “Volumes 
on the kitchen, but not one line on attics,” 
altho in the average home the attic 
may be tried and found wanting on at 
least four counts. It is a waster of space, 
of time, and of energy; and that it is also 
a constant source of danger from fire is 
proved by published statistics on the causes 
and points of origin of residential fires. 
The need of reorganization being ad- 
mitted, the first step toward the establish- 
ment of the attic on an efficiency: basis is 
to rearrange its contents in such an order 
as will conserve space and reduce to a 
minimum the annual expenditure of time 
and effort involved in its care and manage- 
ment. As a preliminary it is imperative to 
dispose of all useless articles, which not 
only occupy space that might be better 
employed, but must be taken out, brushed, 
aired and returned to their places once or 
twice each year at a needless cost of time 


I: view of the many prophets who have 
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This space for temporary 
storage of bulky objects 
such as porch chairs 
and hammockduring 
the Winter, etc. 
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A sample of efficiency in the attic 


and energy. In the minds of most persons 
the word attic evokes a picture of a slant- 
ing roofed, cavernous interior, inadequately 


lighted by a small window at either end. 
Suspended from the rafters, half hidden 
under the eaves, and littering the floor are 
innumerable objects which no longer have 
a practical value for their owners, but 
which have been thus honorably invalided 
for reasons of sentiment, or to save the 
trouble of destroying them, or because of 
that singular attitude of mind which ad- 
mits that a thing is “not good enough to 
use,” yet contends that it is “too good to 
give away.’ When these have been weeded 
out—those of the first class discreetly, and 
the remainder with uncompromising rigor 
—the actual work of reconstruction may be 
begun. : 
The storage area first of all should be 
roughly mapped out on paper and places 
assigned to the various classes of belong- 
ings according to their frequency of use, 
those oftenest needed being arranged in the 
most accessible positions. Thus, in a family 
given to travel, the trunks and suitcases in 
active service should be stored near the 
head of the stairs and nothing placed on 
or in front of them to interfere with ease 
of handling. In like manner, seasonable 
accessories such as slip covers and summer 
or winter draperies, which are brought out, 
used, and packed away again at regular in- 
tervals, should take precedence over great 
grandfather’s brocade waistcoat and great 
grandmother’s wedding gown whose wrap- 
pings are only [Continued on page 32 




















The good old-fashioned attic is getting rarer as heirlooms come into rightful prominence downstairs—and the attic space is made 
over into an efficient storeroom. At the right is an excellent ewample with deep shelves and clothes pole and cedar-lined chests 
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The housewife’s version of “keep the home fires burning” calls for careful planning and keen common sense in doing over the house 


WHEN A ROOM NEEDS DOING OVER 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN AND ABBOT McCLURE 


OTHING is more depressing, and 

nothing has a worse effect upon 

morale, than environment, shabby, 
careless and down at the heel. It is a stand- 
ing regulation in the British Army that 
directly a man is relieved from trench duty 
he must polish up his buttons, clean his 
arms and put his kit generally in immacu- 
late condition. This rule was found neces- 
sary in order to keep the men cheerful and 
punctilious and to contribute to the proper 
preservation of morale. 

Upon all of us now lies the patriotic 
obligation to keep cheerful and mentally as 
well as physically fit. If we allow our do- 
mestic surroundings to lapse into a visibly 
neglected and depressing condition, we 
thereby detract materially from our effi- 
ciency. It is a very poor and mistaken pol- 
icy to let things go and to say of this roor 
or of that, “Yes, it’s getting shabby and 
doesn’t look cheerful and inviting, as it 
once did. But it will have to wait till after 
the war. We can’t do anything about it 
now.” 

That is not the true spirit of carrying- 
on. You can do something about it, and 
you can do it now. By refusing to do any- 
thing about it you are inviting mental de- 
pression and indifference and are thereby 
making yourself less fit to serve vigor- 
ously and well. This article does not urge, 
nor even suggest, making any considerable 
expenditure. If your conscience and your 
pocketbook permit you to spend a moder- 
ate sum, and you feel that by so doing you 
are helping to keep legitimate trade from 
stagnation or collapse, then spend what 
you deem expedient. If you do not feel 
justified in spending, then make your wits 
take the place of dollars. A reasonable 
measure of decorative rehabilitation may 
be accomplished either at a minimum of 
cost or without any money outlay at all. 

The chief obstacles to doing over or re- 
habilitating a room, under present condi- 
tions, are lack of a clear grasp of the sit- 
uation and lack of a definite constructive 
policy on the part of the owners. The all- 
important thing is first to form some defin- 
ite conception of what one wishes and then 
see how it may be accomplished in a sys- 
tematic manner. Nothing worth while will 
be achieved by an unsystematic, spasmodic 
course of bestowing unrelated dabs first 


here, then there, and then somewhere else. 
The second important thing is to know 
where to begin and, having decided that, 
to do the first thing first. If the trans- 
formation has to be made gradually, let 
each step be calculated to bring the de- 
sired result one degree nearer achievement. 
Done in this way, it will be surprizing how 
soon the scheme will be fully perfected. 

It may seem a piece of superfluous advice 
to caution people not to begin at the wrong 
end first in the process of doing a room 
over, but experience has proved that there 
are a great many well-intentioned folk who 
do that very thing, of course with discour- 
aging results. They pick out their uphol- 
stery stuffs and hangings before they give 
a thought to the walls, woodwork or floors 
and then wonder why the effect is disap- 
pointing. Rehabilitation, as well as original 
creation, is to be done in a constructive, 
well-ordered way. Before all else, one must 
consider the room’s exposure, the kind of 
light and the amount of light entering it. 
It will then be possible to arrive at some 
satisfactory and logical choice of color for 
the walls, woodwork, floor covering, and 
ceiling. In other words, it will be possible 
to determine the setting or background 
upon which the rest of the scheme is to be 
built. An artist must know what kind of 
background he is going to have before he 
can work out the scheme of a picture, for 
tho the function of a background is very 
humble it is, nevertheless, indispensable. 
The background must serve both as a 
foundation and a foil for the rest of the 
work and, without a properly calculated 
background, all color values and all effects 
of contour will be spoiled. The value of a 
proper foundation is precisely the same in 
dealing with the composition of a room 
and, whether a decorator is employed or 
not, it is well that the owner should have 
some intelligent idea of the method of pro- 
cedure. 

The background settled upon, a selection 
of upholstery stuffs and hangings can then 
be made with the added advantage of a 
base for experimentation with samples. The 
next step is to take stock of the furniture 
to be used. Not infrequently, when a wise 
choice of paint, paper and floor covering 
has been made, it will be found possible to 
make an entirely satisfactory composition 


either by merely rearranging the same fur- 
niture that was used before but not judi- 
ciously placed, or else by eliminating one 
or two undesirable pieces and purchasing 
one good and suitable, but not necessarily 
expensive, thing to take their place, being 
always careful to avoid overcrowding. Keep 
in mind, too, the way in which the room 
is used and let utility be the guide to re- 
arrangement or the purchase of new arti- 
cles. A room should not be merely smart 
in its effect; it should be homelike as well. 

Many a piece of furniture that we have, 
perhaps, long despised, may be acceptably 
transformed, and without appreciable ex- 
pense, by a little judicious attention. A 
well known decorator’s shop in one of our 
large cities has recently made a series of 
edifying window displays showing the re- 
sults of this very process. Carved walnut 
or rosewood chairs and sofas of the much- 
decried Victorian pattern—the kind we 
usually associate with prickly haircloth, 
faded rep or threadbare brocade—have been 
revivified and even endowed with a certain 
degree of charm by rubbing up the frames 
and upholstering with inexpensive but be- 
coming chintz or cretonne. One of those ob- 
solete creatures, an etagere or “what not,” 
was even reduced to seemly subjection in 
an interesting bit of composition. Bed- 
steads, dressers and tables of the same vin- 
tage were redeemed by removing superflu- 
ous “ornamental” projections and paint- 
ing them. The process of paint and sim- 
plification sometimes works wonders. Even 
offensive golden oak monstrosities will often 
yield to its transforming influence. Occa- 
sionally the mere lopping off of an unde- 
sirable member will be all that is neces- 
sary. This instance will illustrate the pos- 
sibility : the galleried top and “barber shop” 
nrirror at the back were removed from a 
Victorian walnut sideboard. What was left 
was not at all a bad substitute for an Ital- 
ian Renaissance credenza. 

For the sake of a concrete example of 
inexpensive doing over, let us briefly con- 
sider an unattractive room that was trans- 
formed, and note how the exercize of a lit- 
tle decorative common sense and orderly 
thinking produced a result entirely incom- 
mensurate with the trifling outlay involved. 
It was a combination library and living- 
room. On the west [Continued on page 33 
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IN THE GREENHOUSE 


This is the last opportunity to 
Cuttings make cuttings of geraniums, 

earnations, colens, ageratum, 
heliotrope, antirrhinum, petunia and stocks, 
if winter bloom is desired. 


Sow the seed of sweet peas, 
verbena, candytuft, stocks and 
mignonette. 
Store plants of hydrangea, fuch- 
Storage sia, azalea, camellia, genista and 
geraniums. The storehouse should 
be dark and cold. The temperature should 
be a little above freezing. 
Repot cyclamens, primulas and 
cinerarias in a rich, light soil. 
Fancy ferns should be repot- 
ted in a leaf mold compost. Apply dried 
blood to: the poinsettias. Stir this fertilizer 
into the surface soil and water freely. This 
treatment will cause the plant to hold the 
foliage longer and it will be a bright green. 
Select clumps of the desired 
varieties and store them in a 
coal house. The clumps should 
be. labeled. Do not give much water. The 
plants need a rest. 
Hyacinths and tulips potted this 
month and stored will give a late 
bloom 


Seedage 


Christmas 
Plants 


Chrysan- 
themums 


Late 
Bulbs 


Dust ‘the foliage with the flowers 
Roses of sulfur and paint the heating pipes 

with a paste of sulfur to prevent 
the mildew. Fumigate with punk or tobacco 
stems on cloudy days and after 5 g: m. 
This will keep in check the aphides. pray 
the plants with clear water on bright days 
to check the red spider. Feed with a weak 
application of liquid cow manure once each 
week. 

The three year old cains of the 
Rambler should be cut out this month. 
If the plant has been winter _kill- 
ing or is exposed to the north winds, 
spread on the ground in front of the bush 
excelsior one foot deep. Bring down the 
plunt and cover it with one to two feet of 
excelsior or straw. This should be held in 
place by pegs or heavy branches. Small 
roses should be wrapt with excelsior, straw 
end burlap. A half bushel peach basket 
placed on the young plants after they are 
wrapt often prevents injury. 

This is the time to lift 
Strawberries strawberry plants for pot 

culture under glass. Trans- 
lant into six inch pots and keep shaded 
or a few days until the plant becomes 
established. The plant should be well rip- 
ened before lifted and this is shown by the 
reddish green color of the foliage. 


Continue to support the 
Carnations plants by wire and _ string. 

Spray on bright days. Do not 
neglect disbudding. Feed the plants a weak 
solution of liquid cow manure. 
Mulch canterbury bells, 
columbine, fox glove, holly- 
hock and hardy chrysanthe- 
mums with a heavy coating of decayed 
stable manure mixt with a little coarse 
bonemeal. This mulch is to be dug into the 
soil in the spring. Mulch the wild flower 
and fern garden with leaf mold. 
Sow the seeds now. Transplant 


Hardy 
Perennials 


Spring the seedlin 

gs into flats about two 
Pansies inches apart each way. When 
they grow large enough, transfer to the per- 


manent bed. Scatter a few tobacco stems 
between the plants to keep the green aphids 
in check. Dust them with tobacco dust. 
keep them growing slowly all winter, and 
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very early in the spring they will gain 
an abundance of bloom. 

Before planting bulbs at this date, 
Bulbs prepare the soil by making it rich 

with stable manure which is very 
well decayed. Never use fresh manure. 
Plant golden jonquils, blue scilla, Spanish 
iris, crocus, snow drops, narcissi, grape 
hyacinths, Darwin tulips and anemones. 
These bulbs should be protected with litter 
before the soil is locked by frost. Do not 
use fresh manure. Dig and dry the tops of 
dahlia, gladioli, caladium and canna roots. 
After cleaning these roots pack them in a 
cool plaee in sand where they may retain 
their plumpness until spring. It is a good 
practise to change the location of the bulb 
bed each yeer and in this way avoid the 
danger of insects and disease which are 
found in old beds. The Darwin tulips like 
a partial shade. Do not plant the bulbs 
too close. 

wila When the leaves of the maples 

ripen is the best time to trans- 
plant trillium, hepatica, violets 
and ferns. The plant is ripe and they should 
be moved when the soil is moist. Take as 
much of the natural soil with the root as 
possible. These wood plants must be given 
their natural shade, soil and moisture if 
you expect them to thrive. 


VEGETABLES 


Fall There are five general rules for 
sowing fall vegetable seed to be 
harvested next spring. 

1. The soil must be rich in humus and 


° 
Flowers 


Sowing 


deep. 

2. Fertilizer, both stable manure and 
commercial, should be near the surface. 

3. Sow the seed deep enough to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

4. Sow extra early varieties. 

5. Sow the seed just before the hard 
freezes when soil is cold, thus preventing 
germination. 

Sow the smooth seeded and dwarf 
Peas varieties. Draw a furrow four inches 

deep, sow the seed thickly. Rows two 
feet apart. One quart will plant 100 foot 
row. Yield, four pecks. 


Seed should be planted one-half 
Carrots inch deep. Rows, eighteen inches 

apart. One ounce to 100 foot 
row. Yield, twenty bunches. 


Seed planted one-half inch deep 
Lettuce jin rows eighteen inches apart, 
will yield greens very early. In 
the spring thin out the plants and trans- 
plant the uprooted seedlings. One ounce 
seed to 100 foot row. Yield, 100 heads. 
The Grand Rapids variety may be trans- 
planted to the hot bed the first week of 
this month. Keep the temperature between 
45° and 55° F. 


Radish and Both of these vegetables re- 

‘Turnipe quire the same treatment as 

the carrot. They mature early 

and require little attention. One ounce to 

100 foot row. Yield, radish, seventy-five 
bunches; turnips, two bushels. 


The New Zealand and Prickly 
Spinach seeded are the best for fall. Sow 

in rows twelve inches apart and 
plant one-half inch deep. One ounce to 100 
foot row. Yield, one bushel. 


Sort out all bruised and small 
Potatoes potatoes. Diseased tubers should 

be buried in an out of the way 
place. Do not put them in the manure or 
on the compost heap. Do not expose tubers 
to the sun for any length of time. The 
skin turns green and the potato becomes 
poisonous. 
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This is the last call to plant the 
Onions sets of Multiplice, Potato and 

Egyptian Tree onions. One quart 
will plant 100 feet. Yield, seventy-five 
bunches. 

Cut the tops one inch from the 
Storage root of beets, carrots, parsnips. 

salsify, rutabaga and turnips be- 
fore storing. The pit or cellar must be well 
drained and the air pure. Do not store any 
ruised roots. Late celery may be lifted 
with the roots. The plants placed upright 
and a little sand packed about the roots 
Both the roots and celery plants should be 
kept from frost. 


a Mulch the rhubarb and 
Asparagus °SParagus rows heavily 

. with decayed manure. 
Never use fresh manure. It not only heats 
the soil but produces a heavy crop of weeds 
the following spring. If desired for forcing. 
lift the plants before the soil is frozen. 
pile them and cover with straw or some 
other litter. The roots must be protected 
from injury of snow and ice. Light frost 
does not hurt them. When ready to use. 
thaw them out gradually. 


ORCHARD AND SMALL FRUIT 


This is the time to harvest the 
Harvest later varieties of apples. 

1. Don’t pick the fruit on wet days. 

2. Don’t pick the fruit when the dew is 
heavy. 

3. Don’t pile the apples in the orchard 
if you expect to store them for winter. The 
danger from bruises is increased .on ac- 
count of the number of times they must be 
handled. 

4. Don’t pull out the stem. 

5. Don’t bruise the fruit by dropping it 
into the container. 

6. Don’t fail to ventilate the fruit store- 
house on warm days. The air must be kept 
fresh. 

7. Don’t fail to pick over the fruit once 
each month, especially if it is a variety that 
is ripening. 

8. Keep the fruit in a dark, cool place. 


Young Place wire guards about the 
trunks of young trees. The guard 
should be placed a little below the 

surface soil to prevent the action of field 
mice. All weeds, suckers and water sprouts 
should be cleaned away from the base of 
the tree. The guard should be made station- 
ary so as to prevent the upper rim girdling 
the tree. Tar paper makes a very satisfac- 
tory guard but should be removed in the 
spring. Mulch the surface soi] with manure 
and straw where the feeding roots are 
thickest and where the water drips from 
the. foliage. Mulching should be done after 
the steady frosts have come to stay. 


Mulch the strawberry bed 
Strawberries after the foliage turns a 

reddish green. The _ soil 
should be frozen a little. This heavy straw 
mulch may be used next June to place 
under the fruit. 


This is the time to cut 
a ae nha . out all of the old wood. 
Also wire up the rows to 
prevent neglect next spring when the rush 
is on. 
Prepare your soil now. If you are 
Soil troubled with quack grass, spade or 
plow the soil and leave the clods 
exposed to the elements. A little salt scat- 
tered on the soil will help to destroy this 
weed. Apply a heavy coating of stable 
manure but no commercial fertilizer. A 
little lime scattered on the surface after 
cultivation will keep the soil sweet. 














Don’t provide a home for insects 


OOD gardens are primarily the re- 

sult of properly coustructed founda- 

tions. The garden’s foundation is the 
soluble chemicals that the soil contains, 
and these soil chemicals are made by the 
disintegration of elements which we place 
into the soil, and which are made avail- 
able for the use of the plants when prop- 
erly neutralized by the action of the air 
and light. That is why successful garden- 
ing means the constant and deep working 
of the soil, as it brings in direct contact 
with the elements the greater body of 
earth. 

A productive soil must be properly bal- 
anced. If it is too heavy in texture it con- 
tains an excess of water but not enough 
air. Soils of this character require deep 
and constant working, or in some cases it 
may be necessary to underdrain the land 
with open tile. For many reasons the fall 
is the best time of the year to prosecute 
such work. Digging is much easier than in 
spring, when the soil is wet and heavy. 
The ground has an opportunity to settle 
over the winter, and labor is always more 
plentiful at this season of the year. 

Light soils that are porous and sandy, 
contain large quantities »f air but do not 
retain moisture; this must be overcome by 
sdding large quantities of manure or other 
torms of humus, which closes up the open- 
ings between the soil particles, helping to 
retain the moisture. No amount of artifi- 
cial watering will offset this deficiency of 
humus, as the builders of the soil chemicals 
are minute organisms that must have suffi- 
cient decayed vegetation in the soil to exist. 

Soils that are water legged become sour 
and acidulous. This condition is noticeable 
by a greenish scum on the soil surface, due 
to the accumulation of surface water which 
should percolate to the subsoil. Rains in 
spring and fall are warmer than the earth, 
encouraging growth; in summer the rains 
are cooler than the soil, having a tendency 
to harden the growth. The value of this 


soil acidity use lime liberally 


GETTING 
READY 
FOR NEXT 
YEAR 


BY WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


process of nature is lost if the rains don’t 
penetrate properly. 

In mild cases of soil acidity lime is the 
best means of correction, in fact it should 
be used on all soils at biennial periods; new 
seils of all kinds should be thoroly limed 
before starting to cultivate. Any grade of 
lime may be used, such as air slacked 
rock, or granular, special agricultural 
grades are preferable, as screened or hy- 
drated; the latter is the best of all grades 
for land purposes. Lime is used in quantities 
of 100 pounds to 500 square feet of surface. 

Land or unglazed tile properly installed 
is the best type of drainage; from 3 inch 
to 4 inch pipes are used placed in lateral 
rows from 4 feet to 20 feet apart according 
to the requirements. They should be placed 
from 2 to 3 feet below the surface so that 
they will not interfere with cultivation: 
The pipe should be laid with open joints 
only, using a tar paper collar over the joint 
to .prevent the soil from working thru and 
clogging the pipes. The water is drained 
to a lower level, or a silt bed may be made 
of stone or cinders at the termination of 
each run of pipe. Where stones are abun- 
dant they may be used in preference to the 
tiles for drainage. The trenches should be 
not less than three feet deep and just as 
narrow as they can be made; about twelve 
inches of coarse stone is placed in the bot- 
tom. A little hay or coarse material placed 
over the stones before filling will retain 
the soil until it is properly settled. 

Light soils are very quick in action; they 
produce earlier and are more responsive 
to treatment. The reason for this is that 
the soil is more open, heating and cooling 
rmuch quicker than heavy soils. Light soils 
are very productive when fertilized fre- 
quently, as the rapid percolation of water 
dissolves the plant foods. Light soils are 
deficient in humus; that is, decayed vegeta- 
tion that fills the openings between the soil 
particles. Any decayed vegetable or animal 
matter applied to the ground will increase 
the humus; leaves, manures, garbage from 
the house, or cover crops which may later 
be ploughed under, should be applied during 
the fall and winter months. 

New land that is intended for cultiva- 
tion next year should be ploughed now, lime 
should be used liberally, and the ground 
should be left fallow over winter, to start 
the natural decay of the surface growth 
which when rotted is a valuable fertilizer. 

There are a great many of the more 
hardy types of vegetables that may be sown 
now with the idea of carrying them over 
the winter. Fall sown crops build up a 
tremendous rooting system which is certain 
to result in a more healthy, vigorous and 
productive growth than spring sown seed. 

The common error with wintering crops 
is covering them too early; even the most 
hardy plants will winter kill if protected 
before the growth has been well ripened by 
exposure during cold weather. The proper 
time to cover them is when a thin crust is 
formed on the ground by the frosts. No 
mulching is necessary, just a light cover- 
ing with salt hay or other light material. 


That new field should be ploughed now 


It is a dangerous practise to allow vege- 


‘ tation of any kind to accumulate and decay 


in the garden, insects of all kinds naturally 
seek such shelter to hibernate or lay their 
eggs to be protected over the winter. The 
garden and surroundings should be thoroly 
cleaned, dry stalks of plants should be 
burned, those that decay quickly should be 
thrown on the compost heap. 

The best gardens are trenched at least 
every third year; this practise destroys 
the pupae of various insects that hibernate 
in the soil. Its principal value, however, is 
that it brings to the surface the subsoils 
which are more abundant in soil chemicals 
than the surface soils, but require the ac- 
tion of air and light to make them avail- 
uble. The trenches should be the width of 
au spade, about two feet apart and even- 
tually three feet deep. Gardens that have 
rever been trenched should not be trenched 
more than two feet deep, gradually deep- 
ening with each succeeding operation. 

It is by no means premature to start 
planning now for next year’s garden while 
your mistakes are fresh in your mind. 
Quantities are a very important garden 
factor; if you make a few notes now of 
how your’s worked out this year, it will 
save both time and money next season. 
Varieties vary with personal taste and re- 
quirements; this is the time to jot down 
those you prefer or intend to discard. Next 
summer, when dry weather cuts your gar- 
den dividends, you will wish you had in- 
stalled an irrigation system in the garden. 
this is the time to study these problems. 

A garden without a hedge or fence is 
lacking in individuality and is easy prey 
for your neighbors’ chickens, dogs or other 
livestock. Why not overcome this now? 
Have you a trellis for the cane fruits? 
Successful gardening means thinking of 
the garden, and working for the garden at 
all seasons of the year and not for a very 
spasmodic spell in spring. 


This is the width to trench the gurden 
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STENCILS AND HOW TO USE THEM 


T is very much more amusing, as a num- 
ber of people have already found out, 
to decorate one’s own belongings than 
to buy them ready made. It is also much 
more individual, for no one else will think 
of just the same pattern used in just the 
same way as it is on one’s own work. Many 
are held back by the thought that “it takes 
so long to do” and is so difficult; and still 
more by the argument that they know they 
“never could design anything.” But neither 
of these is a good reason. Anyone with a 
little humility and perseverance can soon 
learn to make a simple pattern, and the 
stencil process enables him to work out 
rather elaborate patterns very speedily. 
Stenciling is not difficult. It is, on the 
contrary, one of the easiest of all the crafts 
to learn and requires very few tools. It is 
far simpler than embroidery, for instance, 
as well as being so much quicker. 
Stenciling is a form of printing, and its 
theory is really much the same as that of 
the photographic print. You can see the 
principle very clearly by looking at the 
leafy shadows on a sun-dappled lawn. The 
sunlight is, you may say, printed on the 


grass in shapes decided by the leaves— . 


where there are no leaves it can come thru. 
The theory of the stencil is just this. The 
sunlight corresponds to the paint, and the 
leaves to the stencil-plate from which the 
pattern is cut out and which keeps the 
paint off the material to be decorated in 
the other parts. 

Making the plate. The materials 
required for making the _ stencil are 
very simple—-a sheet of-glass or zinc 
to cut on, a sharp knife and paper. 
Knife and paper especially made for the 
purpose can be bought, and if possible this 
kind should be used. The paper is often sold 
in different thicknesses—the thickest for 
the largest patterns. It is easy to prepare 
one’s own by taking a stout sheet of un- 
crumpled wrapping paper and coating* it 
with spirit varnish on both sides. 

Draw your design on the prepared paper, 
or trace it with carbon paper. Let us sup- 
pose it to be a row of squares, like this. 


Place the paper on the glass and cut 
along each line, holding the knife like a pen 
if it is thin paper, and like a table-knife 
if the paper is-very tough. (In this case you 
will need to have your seat higher than 
usual above the work to hold the knife at 
the proper angle.) If the knife is sharp, you 
should be able to cut each line quite clean- 
ly into the corner (and not beyond), and 
the square of paper will fall out. You can 
do as many squares as you wish; it saves 
time in printing to have several repeats on 
the plate if your work is large. Also the 
plate wears longer. The plate is now fin- 
ished. This is a very simple pattern, but 
the procedure is just as simple, however 
complex the pattern may be. 

Anyone can do this, obviously, and a 
good-sized square or triangle of scarlet, for 
instance, repeated at intervals over a laven- 
der ground, makes quite an effective cush- 
ion-cover, especially if it be bound or frilled 
with black silk. It is much better to begin 
with very simple patterns of this sort, until 
they become easy, than to discourage one- 
self trying to cut out elaborate patterns. 
Stenciling is a simple craft, and the most 
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effective patterns will be found to be sim- 
ple ones. 

The next exercize might be a square re- 
peated both ways with only a narrow strip 





This design shows clearly the trellis-like 
nature of stencil patterning. It shows, too, 
what a striking effect may be obtained by 
printing the design on a dark ground 


between. If you rule your paper in parallel 
lines, alternately, the width of the square 
and the strip, and similar ones crosswise, 
you can then cut out just which ones you 
fancy. The design can be varied to any 
extent in this way, and nothing is more 
stimulating to the sense of design than to 
make a series of variations on a simple 
theme. Most of the best of medieval paint- 
ing and music was invented in this way. 
You will notice in this last design that 
the plate is kept together by the narrow 
strips between the squares. You should also 
notice that these are just as much a part 
of the design as are the squares themselves. 
These strips are the “ties” that teachers 
of design make such a bogey of. One need 
have no trouble at all with them, however, 
if two things are kept constantly in mind. 
First, that a stencil pattern is always a 
design in at least two tones—say black and 
white—both of which are important and 
often equally so; and second, in all-over 
patterns especially, that the pattern is a 
sort of trellis with the sky showing thru. 
The color of the material you are decorat- 
ing is always the trellis, and the paint is 
always the sky. The people who talk a lot 
about “ties” are usually the ones who don’t 
know how to use them, thinking of their 
design as a series of isolated identities that 
they are obliged to bind together somehow 
with strips that have nothing to do with the 


pattern; and that is the reason one sees 
so many vulgar and uninteresting stencils. 
The basis of the design should be the rela- 
tion of the sets of tones (at least two) 
to one another—the black tones and the 
white tones. Where one is not the other 
must be, for there is no vacant space. In 
some patterns one tone may be the pat- 
tern and the other the background, but in 
this case the different parts of the design 
should not give the sense of being strung 
together by irrelevant bands that merely 
interrupt the shapes. When you look at your 
pattern you should not be conscious that 
there are such things as “ties.” 

Printing the pattern. Having made 
your plate you now have to print 
it. For this, paint and brushes and 
the material to be decorated are required. 
Special brushes made of very short hair 
are necessary: hog, for most things, and 
some finer hair for very minute designs. 

The paint may be of various kinds. No 
paint washes well. Oil paint will wash 
after a fashion, if it is not badly treated. 
For washing, dye is the only thing. For 
most things one can rely on dry cleaning, 
and then the paint put up in tubes as tem- 
pera will be found most convenient. Martini 
colors are good for the purpose, being moist 
and keeping moist. If the design is to be on 
a shiny or hard surface, the paint can be 
used as it comes out of the tube, but for 
softer things such as shantung or casement 
cotton, it should be diluted with a little 
water. Oil paint should be diluted with 
rectified ‘petroleum. 

To print the pattern, lay your plate flat 
on the material, seeing that there are no 
wrinkles on it, take the brush, charged with 
color, and dab it onto the plate wherever 
the pattern comes. The brush should be 
kept quite upright, and the motion should 
be straight up and down. If the paint 
spreads under the plate it is because it is 
too wet or because there is too much on 
the brush, or the plate was not kept flat 
down on the material. A large plate may 
be kept down with drawing-pins. 

This finishes the very simple process. 

In the case of two or more tones in ad- 
dition to the ground, a separate plate must 
be made for each tone, and the one printed 
after the other exactly over the same place. 
To get the exact place, or “register,” there 
are several devices in use. The best is to 
arrange the first plate so that a part of 
the pattern may be cut on the second plate 
but not printed. If two of these holes be 
cut and the second plate placed so that the 
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printed color exactly fits them, the rest of 
the second plate will also be in the right 
position. For simple patterns a key of this 
kind is not necessary. It was not used for 
the one on the preceding page. In this pat- 
tern the ovals are printed in solid gray, 
and the black plate is easily fitted over them 
by sight. It is always best to arrange so 
that the lightest color is printed first where 
there is another to be printed over it. 
otherwise the last color will not be clean. 
To repeat a larger pattern regularly, 
such as the leaf pattern below, you may ar- 
range it so that the size of the plate is the 
size of the repeat, or so that one edge of the 
plate just touches a point of the printed 
design when in position for the next repeat, 
or the material may be marked out by pen- 
cil lines, tacking, or by stretching cotton 
across a row of pins on either side. 
Making the design. The examples 
given here of stencils actually made 
are graded from the simple to _ the 
more complex, but all are quite simple 
to cut and print. The material should al- 
ways be allowed a large share in the mak- 
ing of a design, for the character of one’s 
tools is the first consideration. A rose may 
be a very pretty thing, but it does not fol- 
low that it is a suitable shape to stencil 
over window-curtains, and it may have to 
be very much altered in order to translate 





it into a motif for a design. 
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The only way to become a good designer is 
to study good designs and copy them. Individ- 
ual alterations will gradually suggest them- 
selves until the old models are completely 
absorbed and part of one’s mental makeup. 
It is obvious that, apart from stencils 
(which are curiously rare), the best things 
to study will be fretted patterns, pierced 
patterns and such things as drawn thread 
and bold lacework. Some of the most help- 
ful designs are those severe leafy capitals 
and screens of Byzantine churches, espe- 
cially those of Ravenna. Photographs of 
these are easily found. 

Stenciled stuffs in the house. Sten- 
cil decoration can be used in a_ great 
many ways in the home. As was remarked 
in a previous article on Mural Decoration, 





Beautiful as the Flowery Kingdom 
will be your dreams on an 


OSTERMOOR 


The Japanese are content with a hard pallet for a 
bed and a block of wood for a pillow— but in this 
country discerning folk demand an OSTERMOOR. 


It is not stuffed in the old hit-or-miss way but is 
carefully built up, layer upon layer of soft resilience, 
so that the finished mattress has an elastic vitality 
that lasts for years. The OSTERMOOR won’t get 
uneven and out of shape. 


Let us send you our catalog, “The Test of Time,” 
and samples of our ticking—both are free. We will 
also give you the name of our nearest dealer — or if 
you prefer we will ship OSTERMOOR mattresses 
direct to your home by express, prepaid, securely 
packed by leatherette paper and burlap. Their safe 
delivery is guaranteed. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 106 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Lid., Montreal 











a plain wallpaper is sometimes much im- 
proved by a judicious border, either follow- 
ing the joints of the paper or forming 
panels for pictures or arranged in other 
ways in connection with the architectural 
features. In this work the paint must be 
used drier for smooth papers than for rough 
ones, to avoid blotting. 

Other charming uses of the stencil are | 


‘ the decoration of boxes of all kinds, and 


even furnityre and curtains. I have seen 
very delightful ribbons that had been sten- | 
ciled and then used for the decoration of an | 
evening dress. One could not tell that’ the 
design was not printed in the usual way. °| 
After some mastery of the craft has been 
gained, such dainty work as letter-headings, 


— and monograms may be added to the 
t. 





Sketching Outfit. 


Now is the time to replenish your 








“BEGINNER’s.” 


Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 
The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 











AERIAL MOTORING AFTER THE WAR 





BY 


JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 





Press Illustrating 


The big Caproni triplane carries a dozen passengers successfully. This Caproni, originally Italian, is now being made in America 


peace would have brought aerial motor- 

ing to the same point of advancement 
that four years of the war have done. 
Largely hidden beneath the veil of mili- 
tary secrecy is a story of aircraft achieve- 
ment which shows that a new mode of 
transportation will be available, ready 
made, so to speak, when the war ends. 
Then the manufacturing facilities, the 
skill, and the experience, which are now 
devoted solely to making aircraft highly 
efficient instruments of warfare, will be 
directed into commercial and _ sporting 
channels, and the results will astound the 
lay mind. 

Outside of the aerial mail services al- 
ready established in this country as well 
as abroad, there is no flying except ©” 4 
military nature anywhere in the worlc 
forecast of the after-war uses of aircr 
must therefore be largely made from per- 
formances in military service. Not that 
the aerial mail services in themselves are 
insignificant, but rather that they are sur- 
passed by military performances. However, 
at this writing, the Post Office Department 
has just announced that during the past 
week the air mail service between Wash- 
ington and New York was one hundred per 
cent. In other words not a single trip was 
missed despite the rain and heavy winds 
which prevailed on three days, or fifty per 
cent of the time. A time record of two 
hours and ten minutes for the trip between 
the two cities was also: set in the same 
week, which means, with the speedy light 
motor truck handling of the mails at either 
end, an average of less than six hours be- 
tween the mailing of a letter in Washing- 
ton and its delivery in New York, or vice 
versa. A similar service between New York 
and Chicago is already in operation and the 
same standard of reliability may shortly 
be expected on this route. These aerial 
mail services were inaugurated with army 
aviators, but recently a corps of civilians 
was employed, made up entirely of civilian 
aviators previously employed by the army 
to train men at the various army aviation 
camps, and some of the improvement can 
be attributed to the change, inasmuch as 
none of the present aerial mail carriers has 
had less than one thousand hours of flying, 
the equivalent of about 75,000 miles. Even 
better progress in this field of aviation has 
been made in France and Italy, while the 
British have long been operating both mail 
and passenger aerial services between their 
armies in France and different points in 
England. 

Some idea of the capabilities of modern 


[: is doubtful whether twenty years of 


aircraft can be gained from the official 
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British and French reports of the tonnage 
of bombs being dropt regularly on railroad 
junctions, munition plants, etc., within the 
enemy lines, but these figures cover only 
the work of fleets and tell little or nothing 
about the performance possibilities of in- 
dividual machines. One easily grasps the 
fact, however, that after the war these 
fleets can more readily carry an equal ton- 
nage of freight in the line of commercial 
transportation. A few weeks ago the French 
brought down one of the new German aero- 
planes, called by the Huns a Riesenflug- 
zeugen and by the Allies a Zeppelin aero- 
plane, and a description of it has been pub- 
lished abroad. This machine is a biplane 
with a wing span of 135 feet, and is 72 
feet long and 21 feet high. There are two 
smaller fuselages on either side of the main 
fuselage. each carrying two motors of 300 
‘Norse power, one driving a tractor pro- 
peller, the other a pusher propeller, giving 
a total of 1200 horse power. A crew of 
eight men is carried, four being gunners, 
and eight machine guns are mounted. In 
addition this machine has a weight carrying 
capacity of two tons, which is devoted to 
bombs. The aviation expert who gave this 
description stated that it should occasion 
no alarm because the Allies already had 
machines of equal capacity. 

Since our Allies have secured, apparent- 
ly for all time, aerial supremacy, it is not 
amiss to acknowledge the ascendency which 
the Germans gained at the start of the war 
and held for a considerable time. In fact 
they began some time before the war start- 
ed by going after every important record, 
which the French had largely held for 
years, with competition only from a coterie 
of Englishmen and from the Wrights and 
Glen Curtiss representing this country. Be- 
tween June 24 and July 14, 1914, German 
aviators established new records for en- 
durance, distance, and altitude, far sur- 
passing the best performances of aviators 
of any other countries. These were 24 hours 
and 14 minutes for endurance or continu- 
ous flying, 1178 miles for distance on a 
single flight, and 25,725 feet for altitude. 
Thus the German air forces went into the 
war with all the prestige of aerial supe- 
riorty. Then, too, they had their Zeppe- 
lins, which lost effectiveness as the Allies 
developed aeroplanes and anti-aircraft gun 
defenses. In fact the dirigible balloon, of 
which the Zeppelin represents the highest 
development, has failed by a wide margin 
to keep pace with the aeroplane and can 
virtually be ignored in discussing the after- 
war types of aircraft. 

A year ago an 


Italian made a 
round trip between Turin and Naples, 


without alighting, a distance of 1043 miles. 
and later flew from Turin to London. 
crossing the Alps at an altitude of 12,000 
feet, a distance of 700 miles in seven hours. 
Shortly afterward a British machine flew 
from London to Salonika, making eight 
stops en route, a distance of 2000 miles. 
the longest point to point flight on record. 
The feature of this flight, especially in its 
bearing on the commercial possibilities of 
modern aircraft, is that this aeroplane car- 
ried two officers, four mechanics, a spare 
motor, three spare landing wheels, two re- 
serve propellers, and a complete outfit of 
smaller repair parts and tools. This ma- 
chine is twin motored, and two days after’ 
arriving at Salonika it made a bombing trip 
over Constantinople, where one motor was 
disabled by gunfire, the aeroplane return- 
ing successfully to Salonika with only one 
motor running. 

In the matter of safety in aerial motor- 
ing, reports made to the British House of 
Commons show a loss of less than five per 
cent in bombing flights made over German 
territory by British aeroplanes. In con- 
sidering this it must be remembered that 
these flights are largely made at night. 
with the hazards of hostile aircraft and 
anti-aircraft gun fire; also that part of 
the five per cent lost were merely obliged 
to land on German soil, both machines and 
crews escaping injury. The records of Brit- 
ish training camps show only one fatality 
to every 75,000 miles of flying. 

The principal factor in the after-war 
progress of aircraft will be the nature of 
the peace attained. If it brings general 
disarmament then the governments of the 
various nations will be only incidently in- 
terested. If, on the other hand, military 
preparedness must be continued, then great 
fleets of highly developed aircraft will be 
essential. In this case in addition to direct 
ownership of special military machines, the 
governments will support aerial travel and 
transportation in order to have available 
both quality and quantity in aircraft in 
case of another war. In any event there 
will be thousands of machines with the 
facilities to maintain their numbers and 
improve their design and thousands of high- 
ly trained aviators, to inaugurate mail, pas- 
senger and freight services thruout the 
world. With. the important centers in 
Europe served, the lines will extend south- 
ward to Cape Town, South Africa, east- 
, ward to Bombay, Hong Kong and Tokio. 
westward to America, and after connecting 
the principal points in the United States 
and Canada, will extend down thru Mexico 
and Central America to the end of South 
America. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
~ IN OCTOBER 


BY E. L FARRINGTON 
Bee October should find the pullets 















in their permanent winter quarters. 

If they were hatched early, they 
should begin to lay this month, and to 
move them after that would be to set them 
back. Be sure that the laying house is given 
a good overhauling before the new flock 
goes into it. Sweep down all the cobwebs 
and clean out the litter. If the nests are 
portable, as they should be, take them out- 
side and give them a thoro cleaning. If 
you can whitewash the interior walls, that 
will be a sanitary measure. Even spraying 
them with kerosene is a good plan. Two 
or three days before the pullets are put 
into the house, apply a coat of lice paint to 
the under side of the roosts. This will keep 
away red mites for several months. If the 
house has glass windows wash the glass 
so that the sunlight can enter freely. Don’t 
make the mistake, tho, of having a tight 
house or keeping the windows closed. The 
freer the circulation of air, the better the 
hens will thrive, altho, of course, there 
must be no drafts. When pullets have been 
grown in open air houses, they will be in 
condition to go thru the winter in a house 
the windows of which are closed only on 
unusually cold nights. 
























































, Disturb the pullets as little as possible 
. when you move them. It is best to do the 
a work at night, and to make the evening 
" meal a light one, so that the birds will be 
f hungry in the morning. If intent upon 
“ scratching for grain, they will pay less 
” , attention to their new surroundings. Con- 
tentment on the part of the hen has much 
4 to do with egg production. 
~~ When the ordinary poultry keeper shifts 
_ his hens from one place to another, he 
grabs them by the feet and carries them 
» several at a time, head downward, often 
of for a considerable distance. This is not the 
- proper plan, and is likely to have an in- 
= jnrious effect on the birds. A good way to 
“4 move laying stock or pullets about to lay 
- is to take two at a time, one under each 
it arm, facing backward. The hands should 
- grasp the legs of the birds, the body rest- 
of ing on the arm. Another way is to have the 
ed birds face toward the front, with the breast 
od and body resting on the hands and wrists. 
‘it- When carried in this way the hens feel 
ity secure and are not frightened. If a consid- 
, erable number of pullets must be moved, it 
rar is better to use a crate or coop. If the 
of pullets find food and water at hand in 
ral their new homes, if the roosts are not too 
the high, and the nests are filled with fresh 
rw hay, they will quickly adjust themselves 
arr to their changed surroundings. 
eat It may be that the pullets have had wide 
be range, but must be confined to yards from 
ert now on. That being the case, you must not 
the fail to supply them with considerable green 
and food, lessening the amount gradually. If 
ible they have been accustomed to forage, they 
nm will need a liberal green ration. 
Jere From now on feeding for eggs must be 
the the rule. It is impossible to formulate any 
and exact feeding system, for one must use 
igh- whatever grain he can obtain in times like 
pas these. Good results have come from feed- 
the ing a crumbly moist mash in the morning, 
in with whole or cracked grain at night, a 
uth- dry mash being kept before the birds all 
aah, the time. A good mash can be made by 
ykio. using eight parts of mixt feed or of bran 
ting alone, four parts of corn meal, and one 
ates part of beef scraps or fish meal. Be sure 
xico not to have this mash too wet. 





If you can lay in a generous supply of 
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Your security is in your own hands — 
is for you alone to say whether you will have the proven 


T 
| security and enduring protection of Yale locks and 
hardware, 

Your hardware dealer has “Yale.” And he has the I: 
particular Yale product you need to best serve your particu- LE 
lar purpose. 

If you want the better products bearing the trade-mark “Yale,” 
you can get them by simply asking for them. And then assuring 
yourself by seeing that what you buy bears the trade-mark “Yale.” 

Your problem of security and’ protection is no problem at all when 
you install “Yale.” The quality and the service are built into every 
Yale product—into Yale Night Latches, Padlocks, Door Closers, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Cabinet Locks and the famous Yale Chain Blocks. 


Yale Products for Sale by Hardware Dealers i 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 





Chicago office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne I.td., St. Catharines, Ontario 






































SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: ° sss: 
ing material for special articles, papers. 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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JNo.WILLIAMS. INC. Bronzz Founpry (Est.1873) 
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Apollo 


| Sold by weight Roofing Products 


a Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


or farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 
gfzetto- Euterons Galvanized Sheets not onl 
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DREER’S 
Reliable Spring 
Blooming Bulbs 


O not miss the joy of having a bed or 

border of Bulbs next Spring. Plant 

them this Fall as early as you can 
and success is certain. 

We import the very highest grades of the 
finest varieties and offer in our Autumn 
Catalogue splendid collections of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
etc. 

The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our 
Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete 
list of seasonable seeds, plants, and bulbs 
for outdoors, window-garden and conserva- 
tory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





















by heating direct 
instead of by proxy 


HE very minute you start the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator 

downstairs, that very minute 

heat starts heating upstairs. 


With other systems where you 
convert the heat in your coal, 
into heat in water or steam; so 
it will heat the radiators; so they 
will in turn heat your room; you 
burn just that much more coal 
than you need to. 


Not only does The Kelsey save 
all that lost heat necessary to 
first heat several other things, so 
‘aa rooms can finally be heated; 
ut it heats with fresh air, auto- 
matically mixed with just the 
right healthful amount of mois- 
ture. 


Send for Saving Sense booklet. 


Make us prove how much coal 
Kelseys save. 


‘HE Keuse EY 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 



















235 JamesSt. Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C West Lake St. 


DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-C Bidrs.’ Ex. 405-C P. O. Square Bidg. 

























































































































Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES. 
Doubly Good 


Your vision is corrected and 
improved by Shur-on glasses; 
moreover Shur-ons are good 
to look at as well as through 
—and they cost no more. 
The genuine, made only by 
Kirstein, bear the name 
Shur-on (or Shelltex, if shell- 
rimmed) in the mounting. 
Look for it at your dealer’s. 





E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex - rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
<a a ema . Established 1864. 





mangel wurzels or of common beets this 
fall, you will be fortunate. In some sec- 
tions it is possible to buy these vegetables 
from farmers at a low price. Store them in 
boxes of sand in the cellar, if you have no 
other place to keep them. The free use of 
vegetables will help to reduce the grain 
bill. You can use cabbages, but they are 
more difficult to keep thru the winter. 
Sprouted oats are a little more expensive, 
but make a good ration if fed when the 
sprouts are about an inch long. 

Get rid of the cockerels now. This doesn’t 
mean that you will need to sell them, for 
they can be canned to advantage. In former 
times amateur poultry keepers often car- 
ried a considerable number of cockerels into 
the winter to be eaten from time to time. 
You can save much expense and conserve 
the grain supply by killing and canning 
these chickens as soon as they have come 


| to weigh from four to six pounds. Very 


likely some of the pullets have failed to 
grow well, and give no promise of laying 
for several months. It will be better to use 
them for meat, too, unless you happen to 
have a lot of waste feed. 

The pullets which begin to lay earliest 
should be marked. They will make the 
hens for you to use as breeders. It is a 
simple matter to slip a celluloid band on 
the leg of each bird which you find on the 
nest. If you can use different colored bands 
for those which start to lay in October, 
those which lay their first eggs in Novem- 
ber, and those which do not lay until De- 
cember or later, this simple plan will give 
you considerable valuable information later. 


THE COLLEGES AS WAR 
CAMPS 


(Continued from page 12) 
to a noncommissioned officers’ 
school. 

(c) Transferred to a school for inten- 
sive work in a specified line. — 

(d) Transferred to a technical training 
school, 

(c) Transferred to a cantonment to 
serve as a private. 

A third motive of the Government is the 
saving of the colleges from disruption. The 
draft would have gone a long ways toward 
the temporary dissolution of the colleges. 
No favoritism could or should have been 
shown by the Government to the academic 
class. These men could not and should not 
have been made the subjects of exemption, 
as medical students have been made. Most 
men of the college age would have declined 
to enter a college that thus exempted them. 
They would, with or without cause, have 
long felt the implied shame of cowardice. 
The men who enter the college are still 
open to conscription as men without the 
academic walls. They are allowed to stay 
in college for a time. Just how long that 
time will be, no one knows. It may be for 
a quarter, it may be for several quarters, 
but whether the time be long or short, many 
men will in this time get the college 
“touch.” The college vision will have be- 
come theirs. 

I have space left for one brief question. 
Will the General Government continue such 
generosity after the war? The question 
eannot, of course, be now answered. But, 
be it said, that if this or some similar 
method of the higher education should be 
brought to the door of every home in 
America, and if the requirements laid on 
the students for the great intellectual and 
ethical qualities of accuracy, thoroness, 
promptness and obedience should be made 
equal to those now laid down, what a na- 
tion the American would ultimately be- 
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The New 
Books 


For Countryside Homes 


HE SMALL PLACE, by Elsa Reh- 

mann, gives wise and practical advice 
from the standpoint of landscape architec- 
ture to the people who are interested in 
making the most of moderate sized grounds. 
Fifteen places, varying in size from 90x100 
o 250x400 feet, and representing the work 
of such of our landscape artists as Oglesby 
Paul, Harold Caparn, Warren Manning 
and Elizabeth Clark, are discussed .as fif- 
teen separate problems. 

There are three considerations with 
which the landscape architect must con- 
cern himself chiefly—the house, the ap- 
proach and the planting—none of which 
ean be treated individually, as they are 
component parts of the whole, and misman- 
agement of any one will destroy the effect 
of the others. Warren Manning in problem 
VII proves to us that it is possible on a 
plot 100x275 feet to have a_ shrubbery- 
bounded lawn, a flower garden and a woods 
with a curving drive. The once popular 
idea of bare and uninterrupted views of 
houses has given way to something more 
akin to the English wall and hedge. Not 
only are the views from the street made 
more attractive by a judicious placing of 
vine-covered walls, fences and borders, but 
the owner is given a very desirable privacy. 

Problem III tells of an innocent look- 
ing little piece of woods in which E. Gorton 
Davis has planted, in order to make pos- 
sible its present beauty, Bloodroots, Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Wild Bleeding Hearts, 
Solomon’s Seals, Wild Ginger and many 
another eccentric plant. When we read this 
we realize the extent of the care and 
thought that goes into even the smallest 
detail of these seemingly natural wild- 
gardens. 

The book has numerous illustrations and 
will prove immensely valuable to owners or 
prospective owners of small estates. 


The Small oY hd Elsa Rehmann. G. P. Pute 
nam’s Sons. $2. 


Indoors and Out 


HANDBOOK OF FURNITURE STYLES, by Walter A. 
Dyer. (Century Co., $1.50.) A practical hand- 
book on period furniture explaining the salient 
features of each type and its present usefulness. 
There are numerous illustrations. 

THREE AcRES AND LIBERTY, by Bolton Hall. 
(Macmillan, $1.75.) This enthusiastic tract for 
life on the owned farm has been revised and 
republished. 

Farm AccountTING, by H. T. Scovill. (D, Ap- 
pleton & Co., $1.) Shows how to keep exact rec- 
ords of operations and how to analyze them to 
get the greatest benefit, 


Farm Diary, by E. H. Thompson. (World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., $1.50.) An ac- 
count book based on a study of various forms 
of farm bookkeeping invented by practical 
farmers, It has proved valuable in use. 


Home AND FARM Foop PRESERVATION, by Wil- 
liam V. Cruess. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) A 
clearly stated explanation of why food spoils, 
and directions and recipes for preserving meats, 
fruit and vegetables by various methods. 

Foop PoIsontIns, by Prof. E. O. Jordan. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $1.) A scientific con- 
sideration of the extent of poisoning thru food. 
This volume, replete with cases, is a valuable 
addition to the Science Series, 

DISEASES OF TrucK Crops, by J. J. Tauben- 
haus, Ph.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $5.) Covers 
thoroly the field indicated by its title, giving the 
grower reliable and valuable information, a 





















































Waken at your best 
from deep tranquil sleep 
8 hw ot is one mattress which is designed and made 


solely for the purpose of helping you to enjoy a 
sweet, deep sleep. It is the popular 
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“RESTGOOD 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 
Filled with resilient curled hais, treated by 
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our exclusive process, the “Restgood’’ Mattress 
actually rests your weary muscles and nerves 
and mind—assisting nature to restore your fit- 
ness. Ask your dealer to show you the “Rest- 

















If he does not handle it, please write 


us for information and interesting booklet. 





Address Dept. TI 10. 
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study of which will save money and labor. 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. 632 
page book, well printed, substan- 
tially bound, treating of the Life 
after Death, sent without further cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of Sc. Write for complete 
list of publications. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 709, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


FAct S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific material 
for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 


Cc. 











SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


LLUSTRATE 
By WINFIELD SCOTT aA. uD. . Ph.D, 
X FACTS MADE PLAIN 
wnt every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and 
° wan, young wife — 
Postpaid at every parent should know 
Mailed Cloth binding 
wrapper 


plain —320 pages—many 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 





Table of contents & commendations on request 
1058 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
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OU know the value of Harmony 
in interior decoration. Be it living 


room, library, dining room or kitchen, the 
walls and ceilings are the setting—and 
must remain quietly in the background. 
Quiet so that the furniture, hangings 


rugs can be allowed full expression. 

With Liquid Velvet — the wash- 
able flat har walls and 
ceilings are —— This, because 
Liquid Velvet is to be had in white and 
attractive colors. You are sure to find 
exactly the shade in keeping with the 
color scheme you wish to carry out. 

Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel 
that dries without lustre. Perfect clean- 
liness is assured because uid Velvet 
ey ceilings may be washed 

t 
rite = booklet and color chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
107 Washi Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 























HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Even in normal times, the Hodgson 
Way is the most advantageous way 
to buy a cottage, garage, playhouse 
or any other small house. 

The houses are constructed in the Hodgson 
factory and shipped in neat sections already 
fitted and painted. These sections can easily 
be put together without the aid of compli- 
cated blueprints or conferences with con- 
tractors. They do away with trouble, dirt, 
noise and waste. 


Send for Catalog today 
E. F, HODGSON CO. 


Room 230, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston 
6 East 3%h St., New York 











PLAN YOUR HOME NOW 
~wy There is no 
| better time 
to prepare 
for your 
|; hew home. 
i Get the lat- 
est ideas and 
helps. 















KEITH’S $1 OFFER 


1st—A special 100-page number of Keith's Magazine, showing | 
lans of 25 Beautiful Homes. 
nd—Rook of rome containing up-to-date designs for 100 
ARTISTIC HOME 
3rd—A four- ——~y subscription to the well-known and leading 
authority for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, $2.50 a | 
year, 25cacopy. Newsstands. All three for $1. 
KEITH'S, 207 Abbay Bidg. 








BUSINESS AS USUAL 
VS. 
SAVE AND WORK 


(Continued from page 14) 
continue for us, while “business unusuai”’ 
is superadded by the Government, we are 
perhaps going thru the forms of giving 
money to the Government, but by refusing 
to get out of the Government’s way, are 
actually preventing it from carrying on its 
business. 

We cannot have business as usual be- 


cause, as Mr. Simmons, president of the |’ 


Simmons Hardware Company, so well says, 
“What we spend for the war is a most 
unusual expenditure. If we blindly or stub- 
bornly persist in our own expenditures for 
luxuries, wastes or detriments, which are 
worse than wastes, then we will be forced 
of necessity to take the cost of the war out 
of active industry or out of our wholesome 
living. There-is no way for us to escape 
this alternative.” 

If the average man or woman doesn’t 
set aside more than a third of his or her 
annual income and savings for taxes or 
loans to the Government, or make up the 
difference by working for it harder or more 
efliciently, or by getting the boys and girls 
and idle women to do something, what is 
going to happen? 

The answer is simple. In the first place, 
Mr. McAdoo will still get his loans because 
people, out of patriotism (and quite proper- 
ly, if they carnot do otherwise) will bor- 


| row in order to lend. 


But if they are deceived by the money 
fallacy, and imagine that they can pay for 
the war by some kind of magic, and with- 
out the need of real sacrifices, they will 
find themselves greatly mistaken. We can- 
not supply new munitions by supplying 
new money any more than Kobinson Crusoe 
could get bows and arrows with the gold 
he found in the ship. 

We shall find that unless we all do our 
bit, of giving or lending a third of our in- 
come per annum it will be screwed out of 
us en the torturing rack of the high cost 
of living. 

A rise in the cost of living is a sort of 
indirect war tax and it falls very inequita- 
bly. Some incomes are fixed while the cost 
of living is not fixed. Consequently their 
recipients will have less real purchasing 
power. Think of the school teacher. Sup- 
pose, as it may well be, that within a year 
or two prices are twice what they are now, 
and suppose school teachers’ salaries re- 
main the same. That means that the school 
teacher will be getting half as much as be- 
fore for his money. Nominally his salary is 
the same; really it is half of what it was. 
He has been taxed 50 per cent of his in- 
come in order to help win this war. In 
effect, half his food and clothing and other 
supplies have been commandeered because 
the rest of us have not done our share. 

This is not all. There is something more 
subtle and more terrible. When prices go 
up all creditors lose, including savings-bank 
depositors and bondholders, including small 
holders of Liberty Bonds. If the rise of 
prices is 4 per cent a year and a creditor 
gets 4 per cent interest, all of that inter- 
est, as measured in commodities, is taken 
away from him. This is nothing new, but 
has been going on for years as one of the 
evils of the high cost of living. Let me 
illustrate. A servant girl who put $100 in 
the savings bank in 1896 getting 4 per cent 
would find in 1914 that she had $200, or 
double what she put in. But when she tried 
to spend it she would not be able to buy 
as much with her entire $200 as she could 
have bought for her $100 eighteen years 


Minneapolis, Minn. before. She was mulcted of all her interest 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron © 


Rhocmpetie wxtatt, easily applied in plastic form over old 
= oF new wood, iro: Dear pp or other solid foundation—Lsid 3-8 to 1-2 
= in. thick— Ron sand k, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smoot! surface, 
= or sa & seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
= ion of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue, 


The Best Floor 

, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad —— — 

= all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
our choice of several practical Full information and sample 

= FREE on request. 
IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 

= 987 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 


ed the cnet 10 ) years. 








MORRIS ears ta 


Box 802, West Chester, Pa. 
Established 1849 
Fruits and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubbery, Roses, Etc. 
Write for free catalog 











pou, Colds, Canker, 

CHICKENS SICt SICK? Bowel Complaint, 

etc., the best remedy is 

always OZONE. At most Casters ¢ or 75¢ post- 
paid book poultry li peary r 

GEO. H. Lee co. Dept. t. 72 Omaha, Neb 


Follow the Boys with Pershing 
to Berlin and Victory 


on a military map of Western and Italian 
fronts, 28 in. x 38 in. - - 50 cents 


With index of 10,000 names and pronun- 
ciation <- - - $1 00 postpaid 
FREE: Colored Map Pins with Every Map 
VICTORY MAP CO., 280 Madison! Ave., Room 511 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. Hale. D. D., and other Unitarian 
literature sent FREE 
Address P. 0. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 





























Journalism As An 
Aid To History 
Teaching 
By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before 
the History Section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
November 23, 1915, has been published 
in pamphlet form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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FORCE 


Mental and physical — to 
the utmost — that’s what 
we need now. 


Your capacity to do de- 
pends on your ‘‘Human 
Machine’’—see to it that 
that greatest of all engines, 
your Heart, is running per- 
fectly. Besure that it will 
make the hill—and carry 
through—strong. 


Rest—and an intelligent 
going over of your vital 
‘machinery is a patriotic 
necessity. Don’t think you 
are all right—KNOW IT 


and, in this connection— 


me GLEN SPRINGS 


The Pioneer American “‘Cure”’ 
For Heart Disorders 


WATKINS CLEN NEW YORK 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres, 














FIREPROOF 
$1.50 and Up 
Center of Business on Grand Circus 
Park 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















A SMALL CALIFORNIA FARM x20: 

more money 
with less work. You will live longer and better. Delightful cli- 
mate... Rich soil, Low prices. Easyterms Sure profits, Hos- 
pitable neighbors. Good roads, schools, churches. Write for new 
San Joaquin Valley Iliustrated Folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, 
Industria! C issi Santa Fe Ry., 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 
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Il closet. More 
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©, odorless toilet right in the 
use anywhere you want it. Don’t 
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GUARANTEED ODORLESS 

| ‘Thegerms are killed bys 
} chemical in water in the 
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BOWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
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thru the depreciation of the dollar. Like 
Alice in “Thru the Looking-glass,” she 
had to run as fast as she could in order 
to stand still! 

And the same is true of the bondholder. 
Suppose a bondholder in 1896 had left to 
his widow $100,000 in bonds. He thought 
to .put her in a safe position, and instead 
of investing in stocks, he invested his for- 
tune in bonds. He left it to her, dying with 
the thought that she would have a sure 
income of $4000. In that thought also she 
had been spending that $4000 a year for 
eighteen years, and she still has the $100,- 
000 of bends, the parent capital, unim- 
paired—apparently. But that $100,000 of 
bords, if she tried to cash it in now, 
would buy only half as much in commodi- 
ties as eighteen years ago and, from now 
on, her $4000 income will buy only what 
$2000 would buy originally. Really, then, 
her principal is only half what it had been. 
She has been eating up her capital without 
knowing it. Had she set aside each year 


ja sinking fund or depreciation fund to off- 


set this loss of principal, she would have 
had to set aside her entire 4 per cent! She 
had therefore been virtually taxed 100 per 
cent on her income. 

The war has greatly aggravated this in- 
justice. If prices double in a year and stay 
dcuble, the bondholder will be taxed in the 
year 50 per cent on his capital, or twelve 
and a half times his income. In other 
words, this is exactly as much a hardship 
as if during times of a stable price level, 
the bondholders were taxed 1250 per cent 
on their incomes. This is what the war 
may cost some people if we are afraid to 
take those measures which will make all 
share the burden equitably. Thousands of 
persons get all or mostly all their income 
from bonds—widows, orphans, hospitals, 
philanthropic foundations and endowed uni- 
versities. Furthermore, millions of persons 
have all their savings in bonds, mortgages, 
notes, savings-bank accounts or other form 
the rights to which are exprest in a 
specific number of dollars. These persons 
sulfer grievously by the depreciating of 
the dollar. Lastly, many millions of people 
are now putting their savings into Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings certificates. These 
subscriptions are supposedly not taxes but 
loans, and not forced contributions, but 
voluntary. To the extent, then, that the 
war is financed out of the high cost of 
living, we shall create grievous injustice. 
This will breed discontent, and, among other 
things, discontent with the war. All these 
evils can be avoided if we learn and prac- 
tise true economics. 

It is heartening to note that we are 
making great strides in this direction. 
Within the last year and especially within 
the last half-year there has been a partial 
revolution in sentiment on this subject. 
Many editors and publicists have been con- 
verted from the “business as usual” fallacy, 
which they first held, to the “save and 
work” principle, which they now advocate 
with all the fervor of new converts. 

Rut much further effort is needed to 
complete the task. We shall do it most 
quickly if we go back to first principles. 

Let us remember that business is not as 
usual in Belgium or France. It is not as 
usual for the millions of our men who are 
in the army and navy. These have 
sacrificed all but the necessities of life, and 
may at any time sacrifice life itself. What 
right have we to indulge ourselves? 

With the sacrifices of our soldiers before 
our eyes, the very least that we can do is 
to contribute cheerfully our own share of 
the sacrifices which must be made at home. 
This means we must give up “business as 
usual” in non-essentials and instead “save 
and work” in essentials, 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 








RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 

















FAMILIES who -are fond of 
supplied DiRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


FISH can be 


by the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, joiey fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

he ag! SousTen, is & best thing bapan for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply one boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 

your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 

just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 
FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 

to creamy ongtoatt, CHABMEAT Jor Names of 
eviled, ready to serve, 

kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 

and every good thing packed here or abroad you 

can get direct from us and keep right on your 

pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. ve 
With every order we send BOOK OF R°CIPES 

for preparing all our products. Write.” 

for it, Our list tells how each kind of ” 

fish is put up, with the delivered 


price so youcan choose just what Device 
you will enjoy most. Send.” 99 central Wharf 
the coupon for it now. i ” yo 


Gloucester, Mass, 


FRANK E. wr Please send me your 

DAVIS CO. latest Fish Frice List. 

32 Central Pa 

Wharf a MN \o Hae eeessbenecqeeebasn 

Cloucester .” 

Mass.  Street........ Cec rccccccceccccccccces 
City cb bbe weevennese hens Ce ee 
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BUY LIBERTY BONDS FIRST 
Then Buy What You Need for Your Home 





Danersk Decorative Furniture 


is in keeping with the needs of the present hour. De- 


liveries can be made from our large stock of 
duced in advance of present labor shortage. 

The work of finishing in lovely color schemes suited 
to your room is largely periormed by women from 
Scotland and England, trained finishers and graduates 
of our Schools of Design, 

All pieces can be had in the natural wood finish with 
old Italian patina. 

Deliveries of special schemes within two weeks if re- 


ired. 
™ Send for Valuable Catalog ** P-10°" 
Complete sets in charming schemes on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—(4th Floor 
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Why Does 
It Pay? 


The Christian Science 
Monitor carries local adver- 
tising from 200 different cities 
and gives profitable return to 
the advertiser on the circu- 
lation in each of the cities. 


Why ? Because its readers 
believe in the Monitor. They 
know its news is true; they 
know it tries to keep its ad- 
vertisements true. They feel 
that they can buy safely from 
advertisements in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An InternationalDaily Newspaper 


It doesn’t take a very large 
number of real believers in 
a newspaper to make adver- 
tising pay. 


That is why local as well 
as general advertising in The 
Christian Science Monitor 
is profitable. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON — U.S. A. 

Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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THE RED 
Y TRIANGLE 


HICH is meaning so much to 

‘our boys” here and “over 
there” has been serving men and boys 
for fifty years. An essential feature 
of its work is the promotion of books 
of inspiration and instruction pre- 
pared by trained men. A typical 
illustration is 


MORALSaxnp MORALE 
By LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, M. D. 


Shortly before his recent sudden death, Dr. Gulick 
returned from abroad. his book, which describes 
his experiences with the American ithe relatos 
Forces in France, deals especially with ; relation 
of morality to fighting efficiency. ($1.00 


Many other books—timely, helpful— 
are published by the — de- 








partment of the YMCA 
ASSOCIATION PRESS ®uRPOS 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Watch for ennepncemens of 
“Books with Purpose.”’ Send for catalog 


HAVE AN ORDERLY 
ATTIC 


(Continued from page 20) 
removed on special and infrequent oc- 
easions. Only when all- objects and 
materials have thus been sorted out and 
classified can the construction of storage 
shelves or closets be intelligently planned. 
The commonest and likewise the least effi- 
cient storage receptacles are trunks and 
packing cases. Owing to their depth, only 
the top layer of their contents is readily 
accessible, and the innate perversity of 
things which invariably causes the object 
sought to lurk at the very bottom of the 
pile is familiar to all. In case, however, 
their employment should for any reason be 
unavoidable, their practical disadvantages 
can be partially overcome by filling each 
trunk or case with large, shallow boxes, 
plainly labeled with lists of their contents 
and tied with stout twine. These can easily 
be lifted out in turn until the one desired 
is reached. 

That shelving should be built to the 
measure of the objects to be stored would 
seem too obvious to deserve mention but for 
the fact that the cupboards and closets in 
the average home constitute visible proof 
that it seldom is so built. Either 
strong cardboard boxes should be procured 
to hold the goods to be packed away, and 
the shelves made of corresponding depth 
and placed close enough together so that 
not more than two tiers of boxes can be 
placed on each, or the shelving may be en- 
closed at the back with wall board—which 
costs less than wood—and divided into com- 
partments of suitable sizes, like giant 
pigeonholes, with fronts hinged at the bot- 
tom so as to drop down when opened. 

Of course the highest efficiency demands 
that there be some sort of index to the 
contents of each bag, box, shelf and trunk. 
This may consist merely of a tag or label 
affixt to each receptacle and bearing an 
itemized list of the articles contained, but 
a greater ultimate time saving will be 
effected by supplementing the individual 
labels with a small card cabinet or loose 
leaf blankbook in which are entered in 
alphabetical order the names and descrip- 
tions of the various classes of goods stored, 
together with their location. 

As a final measure of efficiency, special 
precautions should be taken against fire. 
At first blush it might appear that an attic, 
visited but seldom, and not usually pro- 
vided with light or heat, should be prac- 
tically immune, but in reality this is far 
from being the case. 

The prevention of danger from this 
source begins with the weeding out of all 
worthless or useless objects, to prevent 
overcrowding. The second step is the order- 
ly arrangement of stored materials in closed 
boxes or other convenient receptacles, as 
previously described. This facilitates dust-’ 
ing, which should be done at reasonably 
frequent intervals. The chimneys should be 
regularly inspected and repairs made 
promptly when needed; and under no cir- 
cumstances should an open flame of any 
description be permitted in the attic. If the 
house is wired for electricity, the added 
cost of lighting the attic will be negligible 
in comparison with the increased safety 
and convenience thus assured. In homes 
where gas or kerosene is the only illumi- 
nant, an electric hand lamp, preferably of 
the lantern type which can be hung on a 
peg or set securely on the floor, thus leay- 
ing both hands free, is the only form of 
light which should be carried into the attic. 
In addition, a small chemical fire extin- 
guisher, or two or three fire buckets kept 
constantly filled with water, should be 
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Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
‘Eighty-third year began September 2sth, 1918. 
For Catalogue, address THe DEAN oF STUDENTS. 








How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, Head of the English Department 
of the Stuyvesant High School, where nearly 
FIVE THOUSAND , attend, is of spe 
cial help to teachers of Oral Composition, 
Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extem > —s 
and Oral Expression. It is ding 
for it will not place you ane 6 any obliga- 
tion. Address The Independent, 119 West 
40th St., New York. 
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WHEN A ROOM NEEDS 
DOING OVER 


(Continued from page 21) 

side were two windows; on the north 
and south sides each, a door near 
the western wali; on the east side, 
opposite the windows, a fireplace banked 
by low, built-in bookcases. The woodwork 
was cream white, the paper a pinkish tan, 
the carpet green. For furniture the follow- 
ing: between the windows a handsome old 
Hepplewhite half round console table, above 
it a late Georgian mahogany and gilt mir- 
ror, a walnut rocking chair in brown cor- 
duroy at one window and a Moravian arm- 
chair painted French gray at the other. 
On the north side, beside the door, an oak 
Morris chair with green corduroy cushions 
and, farther along, a walnut lounge covered 
with brown leather. At one side of the fire- 
place an ugly, high-backed modern oak 
chair that ought to have been in a dark 
hall; at the other a little bent-wood rocker 
in green plush; above the mantel an old 
oval mirror, hung with its length horizon- 
tally and tipped out at an angle from the 
wall—an unsuitable shape for the place and 
badly hung. On the south side a handsome 
old walnut cabriole-legged wing chair in 
dark brown leather and, beside it, quite 
out of center with the pictures above, a 
fine Queen Anne drop-leaf walnut table 
with cabriole legs, club feet and shaped 
apron. In the center of the room a square 
Eastlake walnut table with a lamp and 
books and, besides this, a white wicker 
armchair and an old straight and high lad- 
der-backed chair with turned legs. 

Altogether it was an exceedingly ugly 
room. Making intelligent use of its poten- 
tialities, this is how it was transformed: 

Paint and paper needed renewing so that 
it is hardly fair to count that item of cost 
against the work of remaking. The walls 
were scraped and painted a light, cream 
putty color with woodwork of a whiter tone 
than before. The carpet was dyed a rich 
brown, not too dark. The one hopeless 
piece of furniture, the Eastlake center 
table, was eliminated. The oval mirror, 
manifestly unsuitable in shape for its posi- 
tion, was replaced by an oblong mirror in 
a heavy gilt Empire frame, from another 
room, hung flat against the wall. The 
Morris chair’s golden oak frame was paint- 
ed black, as was also the ugly oak hall 
chair by the fireplace, its grotesque crest- 
ing, however, being first sawed off. All the 
old upholstery was replaced by - coverings 
of tobacco brown velours with the excep- 
tion of two chair seats that were not sub- 
jected to much wear. These were of cham- 
pagne-colored rep, for the sake of a lighter 
note. The high, ladder-backed chair had 
its rush seat restored and its mate, an 
armchair of the same type, was brought 
into the room. For these two, and for the 
wicker chair, loose cushions were made and 
covered with printed linen of an old-fash- 
ioned polychrome flower design. The one 
wholly new purchase was enough printed 
linen to make hangings for the windows. 

By rearrangement the center of the room 
was left free, the requisite lamps were 
placed on side tables where they gave more 
and better light, the small and insufficient 
chairs were moved from beside the fire- 
place and comfortable armchairs put there 
instead. Pictures were rehung. 

The whole remaking of the room, barring 
the fresh painting, cost the price of linen 
for the window hangings and for three 
chair cushions, brown velours for a lounge 
and two chairs, $5 for dyeing the carpet, 
$2.50 for rushing a chair seat, a little black 
paint for two chair frames, rearrangement 
and elimination, consistent and orderly 
planning, and common sense. 


Yes—to the 
naked eye— 
just as germs 
are. Did you 


ever see a 
germ except 
through a 
microscope ? 


CERMS. Seen through Microscope 


RAZOR EDCE. Seen through Microscope 


Not so long ago people didn’t believe in germs—because germs couldn't be 


seen. 
invisible to the naked eye. 


Some men still think a razor edge doesn’t rust—because the rust is 


One look through a microscope establishes a firm belief in the existence of 
germs—and razor rust. The powerful lens reveals a razor edge as it really 
is—not smooth but composed of irregular saw-like teeth. 


Moisture collects between these tiny teeth. It can’t be wiped off easily. 


Rust 


forms. That’s what dulls the edge so soon—makes the blade “pull” and hurts the 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Razor Oil 
absolutely prevents rust—makes self-shaving quicker, easier, far 
pleasanter. Do this before and after each shave: Moisten thumb 
and forefinger with a drop or two of 3-in-One Oil—then draw 


face. Regular use of 


the blade between them. That’s all. 


Simple, isn’t it? But it 


makes a world of difference in the shave. 
Also rub a few drops on your face before lathering. Softens the stiffest 


beard. Makes the razor slip over the face easier. 


Keeps the soap from 


burning. Also apply 3-in-One to razor strops. Keeps them soft and pliable. 
8-in-One is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25¢ and 15c bottles; also in 


Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


Get some today. 


If you prefer to try before you buy, write us and we will 
send you a generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and our razor 
Saver Circular—free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


1€5 UR. Broadway, New York 

















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs a 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken Lperte together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, 








As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months. E 
young woman who enters a training school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 


pair of trained hands for service “Over There.” 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 


NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
f--... .ae rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an idea 
place to live in. 


Every 
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Important Books 
The Kaiser as I 


Know Him 


By Arthur N. Davis 


Vivid pen pictures of the Great Enemy of 
Democracy in action, painted by a man who 
was for fifteen years the German Kaiser’s 
personal dentist. Ree , 

The book throws blinding light upon the 
question of the Kaiser’s responsibility for 
the war, upon his fore-knowledge of the de- 
struction of the “Lusitania,” upon the part 
attempted by the German government in the 
Presidential election of 1916, upon. the 
Kaiser’s own idea that “America shall pay 
the bills for this war’—upon the thousand 
and one vital questions to which Americans 
want the answer. Ill’d, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 


From Berlin to Bagdad 


By George Schreiner 

Author of “The Iron Ration.” 

The vivid story of an eye-witness is re- 
vealed in this book. The events, mysterious 
and sinister, in the near East since the war 
began are told here for the first time. Cap- 
tain Schreiner went to Turkey in the early 
stages of the conflict and was an eye-witness 
to the fiasco at the Dardanelles and the 
deportation horrors in Armenia. 

Maps, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 


Sylvia Scarlett 


By Compton Mackenzie 

This is the hig book that all the read- 
ing world has been expecting from Compton 
Mackenzie. Romance _ a-plenty—adventures 
grave and gay—vivid pictures of sordid days 
in slums—of life among actors, dancers, ar- 
tists—people desperately poor and hopelessly 
vulgar—people fine and beautiful and _great- 
hearted—all these you will find in this tale 
of one girl’s remarkable life—so full of 
color and passion and adventure—and yet 
so strangely empty. $1.60. 


Boone Stop 


By Homer Croy 

Here is a hook that is truly welcome— 
about a boy who can hold up his head and 
stand with those immortal boys, Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn. We publish Mark 
Twain, and we know better than anyone 
else how marvellous he is. And we think 
that this book is a worthy successor. So to 
all lovers of Huck and Tom we say, “Buy 
this book.” 

Get it today and be a boy again. . 

Frontispiece, Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50. 


Land’s End 
By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


Vivid pictures of the Portuguese fisher- 
men and their families at Cape Cod. Some- 
times with a haunted ship for a background, 
sometimes with the village itself or a small 
cottage, the stories of their lives are acted 
out. There was a strange woman who came 
to die within the sound of the buoy-bell on 
the rocks but she found her lover and so— 
lived. On every page is a brilliant picture 
of this fantastic people who are filled with 
the strangeness of their own country and 
who follow a trade that is as old as the 
world. 


Frontispiece, Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35. 





How a Soldier Ma 
Succeed After the War 


or The Corporal With The Book 
By Russell H. Conwell 


Author of “Acres of Diamonds,” Etc. 

Here are amazing true stories of many 
©. our present-day great and successful mén 
who were privates in the Civil War, who in 
camps and barracks laid the foundations of 
future success by using part of their time off 
duty for their improvement. Doctor Conwell 
himself was one of these privates. This l.. 
book should be sent to every American sol- 
dier in every camp in this country and in 
France. 

Frontispiece, t6mo, Half Cloth, 50 cents. 
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plies get down below the above require- 
ments he can remedy the defect before the 
situation gets serious. “Then we have to 
hustle,” he said. This necessity, . however, 
is seldom likely to arise, for the chiefs of 
the front supply services are charged with 
keeping their supply station up to the 
standard. The colonel informed me that 90 
per cent of the food for the army comes 
from the United States and the remaining 
10 per cent consists mostly of vegetables 
bought in France. This is not the case, 
however, with the ordnance supplies, which, 
in order to save tonnage, are bought in 
France, tho even so we furnish much of the 
raw material for their manufacture. 
Another one of Colonel Hilgard’s duties 
is to keep these base hospitals supplied. 
Between the railroad center and the front 
we have eight of these colossal hospitals 
in addition to the numerous field hospitals 
directly behind the line. The base hospitals 
will eventually have some 20,000 beds. 
Today nearly 5000 are available. 

At present the United States has erected 
at this railroad center three storehouses, 
each 50 feet wide by 300 feet long. When I 
visited them there were 1,230,000 balanced 
rations in each one. These colossal ware- 
houses were built by the American en- 
gineers and more will be completed soon. 
The station was nothing but an open field 
last October. But since then our engineers 
have put up thirty-five werehouses in vari- 
cus sections of our communicating lines. 
Colonel Hilgard hopes soon to have in- 
stalled a model water supply system and 
anu electric light plant. As we walked thru 
the warehouses we found them stacked to 
the roofs with conglomerations of oats and 
wheat and canned goods. What a feast for 
the hungry Germans if they should ever 
get their talons on them' The cow in the 
cornfield would be a feeble analogy. 

We also visit«d the very interesting and 
mysterious balloon shop where America 
was assembling her stationary balloons. 
What fat, dumpy elephants they were. I 
poked my head thru the little round flap 
cn the side of one to see what the inside 
looked like. What I saw can best be repre- 
sented by a cipher without the ring around 
it. About the balloon shed and warehouses 
100 negro troops were employed. Wherever 
two or three were gathered together one 
could hear them singing their native songs 
—I did not say whether plantation or rag. 
A Southerner could easily imagine himself 
back in “our beloved Southland.” 

In another part of this town is situated 
the famous bakery where all the bread 
needed for the United States army can be 
baked for a month ahead. Some people have 
criticized our Government for making so 
great an outlay, but it is only another evi- 
cence that the United States has planned 
“the overhead” of our army on a scale 
large enough to meet all possible eventual- 
‘ities. . 

After leaving this railroad center we 
come to the fringe of the war zone itself. 
The only large hospital I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit in this section was Base 
Hospital No. 18, manned by the Johns 
Hopkins unit. It was one of the finest hos- 
pitals in all the Allied armies. It has a staff 
of 100 doctors, 63 trained nurses and about 
£00 enlisted men. Its capacity is 1000 pa- 
tients and it was a quarter full when I 
was there. The most it has had at one time 
is 800. Every kind of s case is taken to 
it. I was told that 90 per cent of those 
who go to base hospitals are returned to 
the line. Most of the remaining 10 per cent 
are sent back home. There are comparative- 














KEEPING UP WITH THE FRONT 


(Continued from page 19) 


ly few deaths in these hospitals, for the 
men who are badly wounded generally die 
at the field hospitals. 

Base Hospital 18, like all others‘I vis- 
ited in Europe, was a series of oblong huts. 
It was constructed of wood and not brick 
like some of the ones nearer the coast. I 
noticed our convalescent soldiers wore black 
uniforms and that the blankets on all the 
beds in the wards were also black. This 
gave the whole hospital a decidedly gloomy 
air. It seems that these supplies were fur- 
nished by the French. They do things, how- 
ever, much better in England. There the 
hospitals are provided with red blankets 
and red window curtains and the convales- 
cents wear sky blue uniforms. The whole 
atmosphere of an English hospital is thus 
delightfully warm and cheery. 

In some of the wards were wounded New 
England boys of the 26th Division, whose 
fight at Seicheprey I have already de 
scribed in The Independent of August 3. 
Tho pretty badly “shot up,” they were a 
cheerful lot and all seemed to be pleased to 
meet one who was a native of their own 
“neck of the woods.” 

After taking the names of the parents of 
some of the patients, whom I promised to 
write to on my return home, I visited the 
famous new hospital train of sixteen cars 
just built by the English Government for 
the use of our army in France. This train 
stood on a siding and whenever there was 
a call for it a French engine with en- 
gineer, fireman and two.trainmen would 
take it to where the wounded were waiting 
to be brought back to one of the large base 
hospitals. All the cars are enameled on the 
inside. A separate heating plant keeps the 
whole train warm in cold weather. The first 
car I inspected was a staff car with a sep- 
arate dining room each for the four medi- 
cal officers and for the three trained nurses 
The rooms where the nurses and the staff 
slept have tables, beds and closets on the 
English compartment plan. Next came the 
kitchen car. This has a large pantry with 
soup cauldrons, ice box, cubboards, electric 
fans and lights and quarters for the cooks. 
It also boasted of a sitting room for sick 
officers equipt with a sterile water cooler 
and a real bathtub. The next eleven cars 
were ward cars. Each had three tiers of 
beds on either side of the center aisle, giv- 
ing a capacity to each car of thirty-six 
patients. If the patients, however, were 
not badly wounded the lower beds could 
be converted into lounges by lowering the 
center berth and making it the back of the 
lower berth. I noticed such conveniences 
as ash trays and magazine racks at the 
head of each bed. At the end of each car 
was an orderlies’ room with running water 
and an electric ‘switch turning on both day 
and night lights. There was a medicine 
cabinet in each car, telephone service using 
the Morse code, two portable fans for gas 
cases, and also a fire extinguisher. Then 
came the car containing the pharmacy and 
the sterilizing room and after that the sec- 
ond kitchen car with food for the patients 
und the crew of thirty-two men. There was 
also on the train a storage car in which is 
kept ail the time 1000 rations. 

The whole train will run three days 
without revictualling. It has been in opera 
tion since the 24th of February and hai 
already made three trips averaging twenty- 
four hours on each trip. So far it has been 
used only for American wounded, but, of 
course. it will be used whenever called 
upon by the Allies. The United States has 
six of these trains which are considered 
the best in the world. England has good 
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trains but nothing to compare with them. 
The French hospital trains are usually 
nothing but box cars. 

I cannot conclude these three articles 
on my trip behind the American lines with- 
out a word about the American Motor 
Artillery School on the outskirts of Paris. 
Major A. S. James, the very efficient As- 
sistant Chief of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, took me out in his motor car one 
afternoon to visit it. It consisted of the 
usual row of barracks and then across the 
road a large flat field edged with wooded 
hills and ravines. 

I have already described the American 
Artillery School west of Paris for the 
training of our officers and men in the 
theory and practise of artillery. In this 
school the technique of moving artillery 
was exclusively taught. As it was Sunday 
no practise was going on, but it was easy 
to see that actual battle conditions were 
reproduced as nearly as possible. Some- 
times the boys would bring the artillery 
out in the middle of the night and set up 
their emplacements in the forest just as tho 
it was to be ready to be used at daybreak. 
As they could not, of course, use a lantern 
or light of any kind, being theoretically 
near the German trenches, everything had 
to be done in total darkness. Then I saw 
sloughs of slime thru which the men had 
to drag their heavy guns. They are taught 
how to use ropes and pulleys so that when 
they get into difficulties on the actual bat- 
tle front they will know exactly how to 
extricate themselves. There were hills to 
climb and sand pits to negotiate and tree 
trunks to overcome. It must have been a 
real man’s job to carry a 16 inch gun 
safely over the various obstacles in their 
path. 

While we were admiring the hundreds of 
great cannon stored about the field, waiting 
to be taken to the front, the Big Bertha 
from across the German lines, 70 miles 
away, dropt one of her shells only a few 
blocks from where we stood. This monster 
gun had been going off intermittently all 
the time I was in Paris. But this was the 
first time I actually heard it. The report 
was not very loud, for the shell is of only 
moderate dimensions. I am glad to say that 
this gun made very little impression on the 
daily life of Paris while I was there, tho 
the first day it sent its shells into the capi- 
tal with clock-like regularity every 15 
minutes, it made a real sensation and 
many people left town. But after that the 
Perisians went about their daily tasks just 
as tho a shell might not burst from the 
sky at any moment dealing death and de- 
struction wherever it exploded. Nobody is 
permitted to say that he has seen where 
the shell has landed, for the Germans must 
not know whether their range is good or 
bad. 

Stupid Germany! Her calculated fright- 
fulness has had just the contrary effect 
from what she intended. Instead of terrify- 
ing the Allies into a premature submission, 
it is the one thing above all others that 
will make us never give up until Germany 
is completely beaten and disarmed. 








A bishop has suggested prayers for the 
new voters. Perhaps he agrees with us 
that a good many of the old ones are past 
praying tor.—London Passing Show. 


He—And how are you getting on with 
your collecting for the soldiers? 

She—-Splendidly! I’ve had my name in 
the papers four times already.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Waiter—All right, Sir, all right. You'll 
get served in time. 

Diner—I daresay I shall; but I’m 
anxious to get thru this meal before the 
prices rise again!—London Passing Show. 











Put these men to work for you 


F you could get such men as John D. Rockefeller, F. W. Woolworth, and 
John D. Ryan to sit down with you for an evening right in your own 
home and teach your their business methods, show you where your best op- 
portunities are and help you to realize your ambitions, wouldn’t you jump at 
the chance? You can have these men and forty-seven other business giants 
at your service for the asking. 


You can learn the great and basic laws of success from those who have 
achieved it most. They will tell you the policies they adopted and followed 
in making their fortunes, they will show you how to handle men and how 
to put through big: deals, and they will aid you in building your own future 
by applying their principles to your life and work. 


What these men have done and are doing is fully told in Mr. Forbes’ book, 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA. How they accomplished their 
aims and the reasons behind their methods are explained in detail in a 
manner which is vitally interesting to every ambitious man and woman. - 


See what these Men Who Are Making America can do for you, without 
cost or obligation. Let them spend five evenings with you at our expense. 
Start them to work for you now by sending in the coupon below. 

These are the fifty business giants who tell you their secrets 


of success in MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 








John D. Archbold. Elbert H. Gary John D. Rockefeller , 
J. Ogden Armour Wm. A. Gaston Julius Rosenwald 
George F. Baker Geo. W. Goethals John D. Ryan 
Alfred C. Bedford Daniel Guggenheim Jacob H. Schiff 
Alex. Graham Bell John Hays Hammond Chas. M. Schwab 
Andrew Carnegie August Hecksher John J. Shedd 
Henry P. Davison A. Barton Hepburn Edward C. Simmons 
Capt. Robt. Dollar Samuel Insull James Speyer 
Wm. L. Douglas Otto H. Kahn James Stillman 
James B. Duke Minor C. Keith Theodore N. Vail 
T. Coleman duPont Darwin P. Kingsley Cornelius Vanderbilt 
George Eastman Cyrus H. McCormick Frank A. Vanderlip 
Thomas A. Edison J. P. Morgan Paul M. Warburg 
Jas. A. Farrell Wm. H. Nichols John N. Wiliys 
Henry Ford John H. Patterson Thos. E. Wilson 
Jas. B. Forgan Geo. W. Perkins F. W. Woolworth 
Henry C, Frick Geo. M. Reynolds 
Send no money—Use the coupon Look over this book for five days at our 
Fill out and mail the free examination expense 
coupon at once. We will send the book to 
you for five days’ examination. This puts Free Examination Coupon 
wi gas, no se — gn to purchase the 
ook. ou. merely agree to return the 
volume postpaid within five days from the e yy ww dag 
day of its delivery or to remit three dol- 7 
lars in payment. Please send me at once a copy of MEN 
Wuo Are MAKING America. I agree 
These intimate studies of our nation’s to return the book within five days or 
business leaders are worth many times the to remit $3.00 in payment. 
price of the book. They will give you in- N 
spiration and help over the hard spots in INAMC. ccccccccccccccscccccccevececece 
ee eee ee OD GEE GE Bh a6 nh ev hae or ccacdsccssccnsesewessewss 
achievement. Get it today. MEM SE Mis LC oD See 
B. fl Forbes Publishing Co. a ey ert ra 
299 Broadway New York meld panaaiaanaandl 
Ind. 10-5-18 
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Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 


life. 
Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Dept. A37 Smethport, Pa. 








DIVIDENDS 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 77 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 19:8. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 








UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


A regular dividend of one per cent. and an ex- 
tra dividend of one-half of one per cent, has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable November Ist, 1918, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on October 
18th, 1918, N. H, CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 








Does Your Money Make 
You 10%? 


An incorporated association of Christian workers desires 
to enlarge the scope of its work. Additional capital is 


required. If you have a hundred dollars or more that 
ought to bring you in 10 per cent to’ 12 per cent clear, 
here is a safe investment. Besides, you will help a 


very worthy activity of the Church. Only a limited 
sum will be accepted as a loan, when this amount is 
secured, all further offers will be rejected. Bond is 
given for payment of interest rs well as principal. Loan 
must be made for six months, year, or eighteen months. 
For any further information, write the Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Cadiz, Kentucky. Lock Box 118. 





Por 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
fymethods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 


which we can recommend after the most thoroug 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List Wo. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors, 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 








1850 THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M_.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 

277 Broadway, New York City. 




















HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 

















ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Il. The Aims of the War. 

Every American should be able to talk 
intelligently about the history and progress 
of the war, the aims of the United States, 
the needs of the Nation, and the ways in 
which individuals may aid the Country. 


A. Business as Usual. 

1. Explain orally how you can use The Inde- 
pendent as an aid in helping people to real- 
ize the magnitude of our war task. 

2. Give a one-minute talk designed to impress 
your hearers with the vast cost of the war. 

8. You are speaking to an audience at a mov- 
ing picture show. Present and explain the 
“money fallacy.” 

4. You are speaking to an audience of people 
who have lost work in a non-essential in- 

dustry. Present and exvlain the ‘“make- 
work” fallacy. 

5. You are speaking to a general audience. 
Prove that a “transformation of industries”’ 
is absolutely necessary for the winning of 
the war. 

6. Speak to your class in such a way that you 
will prove beyond doubt that no member of 
the class, and no person in the United States, 
should now spend money for unnecessary 
things. 

7. Explain to a general audience how it is 
possible for any person to set aside one- 
third of his income and savings for Govg 
ernment use. 

8. Give a spirited patriotic talk based on the 
six cartoons presented with the article. 

B. Colleges as War Camps. 

1. Explain, as if to your school assembly, the 

great change that has taken place in Ameri- 

ean education. 

Give a talk, as if to the members of the 

senior class in your institution, explaining 

how the subjects now to be taught in col- 
leges are related to the needs of the war. 

8. Give a talk to your class explaining why 
the Government of the United States wishes 
all college students to study the aims of the 
war, 

4. Prove to your class that the welfare of the 
United States depends upon the education 
of its people. 

Cc. Keeping Up with the Front. 

1. Give a one-minute talk on the general char- 
acteristics of the American officer and the 
American private soldier. 

. Give a talk in which you present the gigan- 
tic preparations of the United States. — 
Invent a series of imaginary experiences in 
connection with camouflage. XK 
Give a talk, as if to your own physician, 
describing a hospital train in France. 
Imagine that a friend has written to you 
of his life in an artillery school, Retell his 
experiences. 

D. The Secrets of Bolsheviki. 

1. Give a one-minute talk explaining the im- 
portance of the recently published Bolsheviki 
documents, : 

2. Prove, as if to a foreign-born audience, that 
no true American can in any way sym- 
pathize with the Bolsheviki. 

E. The Story of the Week. 

1. Tell the story of the conquest of Palestine. 
Use « blackboard map for the sake of clear- 
ness. 

2. Explain the present situation on the west- 
ern front. 

8. Compare the Red Terror in Russia with 
the Reign of Terror in the French Revolu- 
tion. 

4. Draw a blackboard map to illustrate the 
campaign against the Bulgarians. Give a 
clear explanation of recent events in the 


to 
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campaign. 
. What is the importance of the loss of Baku? 


5 

6. Give a talk announcing the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. 

7. Summarize recent important events in the 
United States. 


11. Composition. 
A. Have an Orderly Attic. 
Prove that the article has, or does not have, 
the following: A good subject, a good intro- 
duction, clear development, coherence, a 
good conclusion. 
B. When a Room Needs Doing Over. . 
1. Prove that the article has, or does not have, 
the following: Interest, good choice of words, 
good paragraph structure. 
Cc. Write an original short story based 


ry 
. 
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on any picture, or any series of pic- 
tures in The Independent. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. Progress of the War—‘‘The Conquest of 
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Palestine,” “The Battle of Armaged- 
don,” “The Loss of Baku,” “The 
Underground Gibraltar,” “On the 
Kriemhild Front,” “Driving Back the 
Bulgars.”’ 

What, in your judgment, is the most impor- 
tant military event discussed in this week’s 
issue of The Independent? 

“Macedonia is again on the war map.” How 
long since it was there before? Explain the 
“strategic significance of this new move- 
ment.” 

Aside from the immediate effects of the 
British success in Palestine what permanent 
results may grow out of General Allenby’s 
victory ? 


. Which is more important: a victory in 


Palestine or the loss of Baku 
Our Army in France—‘Keeping Up 
with the Front.” 


- Tabulate the various American military 


agencies described in this article. 
Which one of these establishments would 
you most like to see? 

Organizing the Nation for War— 
“Loyalty as Camouflage,’ “Convicts in 
War Service,’ “Congress,” ‘Fourth 
Liberty Loan,’”’ “Petroleum Supply,’’ 
“Industrial Slackers.” 


. Compare the attitude of our people toward the 


war today with their attitude a year and a 
half ago. What has brought about the 
change? 


. What are the advantages and the disadvan- 


tages of ithe scheme discussed in the second 
editorial ? 


- What measures have thus far been taken 


for the purpose of financing the war? Ex- 
plain the various tax schedules referred to 
in the paragraph in small print. 


. Give a brief summary of the conditions gov- 


erning the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


. Why was the “gasless Sunday’’ order nec- 


essary? Mention other similar regulations 
which have been issued as a result of the 
war. 


. The Russian Revolution—‘The Secrets 


of Bolsheviki,’” ‘‘The Red Terror.’’ 
Explain the reference to the Lichnowsky 
a and the “secret treaties” of Petro- 
grad. 

What are some of the things which are 
proved by the documents published by the 
Committee on Public Information? 

Do you see any relation between the condi- 
tions disclosed by these documents and pres- 
ent conditions in Russia? 


. “The Bolshevik documents reveal the reasons 


for various acts of our Government,” etc. 
What are some of these? 


The Economic Basis of the War— 
“Business as Usual vs. Save and 
Work.”’ 
What is the “money fallacy” referred to in 
this article? the “‘make work” fallacy? Give 
one or more historical examples which show 
the error of the “‘money f gi 
Prove that “this new credit currency is 
just as truly a dilution . . . as were the 
greenbacks in the Civil War.” 
Cite some of the examples which show the 
ow in the “Business as Usual” philoso- 
phy. 
Prove that “what the country needs is not 
so much cessation as transformation of in- 
dustries.”” 
“If the average man or woman doesn’t set 
aside more than a third of his or her annual 
income . . . what is going to happen?’’ An- 
swer this question. 
Prove that when prices go up all creditors 
and all people on fixed incomes lose. 
Study the cartoon at the top of this article. 
Suggest other subjects which might be 
treated in the same way. 

Modern Transportation—‘‘Aerial Mo- 
toring After the War.” 
Upon the basis of this article, indicate those 
uses of the aeroplane which will probably 
come into existence after the war. 
In what respects does the development of 
aeroplane travel correspond to the develop- 
ment of motor car travel? 


. What are the present limits of practical 


aeroplane flight? Of aeroplane carrying 
capacity? Compare these with the limits 
which existed four years ago. Have you 
any ideas as to the probable limits of the 
future? 











